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which had betrayed her into such a foolish scrape, and next 
she was full of contempt for the man who seemed ready to take 
advantage of hasty words never intended for his ears. Remem- 
bering his sister’s visit, and the suspicion that he must have been 
talking a great deal too confidently of the favour she had shown 
him, she was horrified to think of the use he might make of what 
he had just overheard. She wished her tongue had been cut out 
before she had spoken the words. 

‘Your explanation is unnecessary, Mr. Walton,’ she said 
coldly. ‘Iam sorry you should have taken so much trouble as to 
bring the horse here; I am busy to-day, and cannot see you or 
him.’ 

‘Does that mean I am to go away ?’ he asked in a tone of real 
disappointment. 

‘Ain’t it plain enough?’ exclaimed Job, who had somewhat 
recovered from his fury; ‘if it ain’t, then I'll tell you what we want 
—we want you to get off as quick as you can.’ 

Walton was not at all disturbed by Job’s bluntness; he re- 
garded him with a good-natured smile—which aggravated the old 
man more than any retort in words could have done—and then 
turned to Polly. 

‘ All right, Mr. Hazell; but I would like Miss Holt to tell me 
herself. Am I to go?’ 

‘If you please.’ 

‘But it does not please me at all; only I wish to please you. 
Can I not wait till you have finished your business? Or may I 
not come back later? It is such a capital day.’ 

After what he had heard, he felt that he had some right to be 
importunate; and she, with quick instinct, knew that he felt so. 
Her position was such an awkward one that she found it difficult 
to speak quietly. The blood was still tingling in her cheeks, and 
she felt sure that to both men she appeared foolish and capricious. 
The awkwardness lasted only a few minutes, however, for her 
natural courage speedily asserted itself. She had something to do 
in order to escape from this dilemma and to prevent her words 
and conduct from being misinterpreted, and she was bold enough 
to speak the truth. There was no unkindness in her voice as she 
said— 

‘If you wish to please me, Mr. Walton, there are two things 
you will have to do ? 

‘I will do a thousand,’ he interrupted. 

She smiled at his impetuosity, and his face became radiant 
again; but at that the smile instantly disappeared. How difficult 
it was to avoid misunderstandings | 
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‘Two will be enough at present, thank you. I want you to go 
away just now and not return for a day or two, as Uncle Job and I have 
business matters to talk over: and I want you to forget the words 
you overheard. They were spoken in a foolish passion, and meant 
no more than that in my anger I was ready to say anything to 
prove that I would not be held in leading-strings.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right; and Ill go at once,’ he said, linger- 
ing; ‘ but—don’t tell me I am to believe that the words meant 
nothing.’ 

‘ Absolutely nothing, except ill-temper,’ she answered firmly, 
looking him straight in the face so calmly, and with such truth in 
the bright eyes, that, in spite of hope and vanity, he almost believed 
her. 

Job was restored to good humour; he chuckled, mopped his 
head, and grinned at the man who was in his eyes a bad specimen 
of a bad poacher. 

‘I can’t believe you, because I don’t want to do so,’ said Walton 
with affected cheerfulness. ‘In the mean while I obey you and go; 
but I shall be back in a day or two, and then you must come out 
and see Jim.’ 

She made no reply. He lifted his hat to her, nodded to Job, 
and hurried to the gate. He was just in time, for Jim, who was 
not yet much accustomed to harness, and still less to be fastened 
to a gate without an attendant to coax and humour him, was be- 
coming restive and threatening to kick the splash-board to pieces. 
Bones sat stolidly in front of the horse, his big saucer eyes watch- 
ful of any too violent movement on Jim’s part, which would have 
been the signal for him to give a warning bark. Bones was ugly, 
but his master declared that he could do everything except speak ; 
and indeed the dog had acquired many useful accomplishments. 
He got up as soon as Walton approached, wagged his stump of a 
tail, and was evidently well pleased to be released from his watch. 

As Walton buttoned the apron he glanced underneath the 
apple trees towards the house; but there was nobody visikle at 
the window now. He gave Jim his head, and the horse started 
off at a rapid trot, his fine form and excellent action justifying 
all the praise his owner had bestowed upon him. 

For the first time in his life Walton was vaguely conscious of 
a wish that his past career had been different: not that there was 
any repentance in the wish; he only thought that he would have 
had a better chance of winning Polly if he could have approached 
her with cleaner hands than he possessed. But there was no use in 
crying over spilled milk; and, after all, he had not been so bad as 
dozens of young fellows he had known, who were now settled down 
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into staid respectability with the wives of their choice, happy and 
prosperous. A fellow must sow his wild oats some time, you know, 
and he would count his as sown if Polly would only be kindly. 
He would give up the Oaks, the Goodwood, and—yes, he 
would even forswear the Derby. He would become respectable 
too; he would make friends with old Mr. Arnold, the vicar; he 
would send a present to Mr. Holroyd, the curate; and he would go 
to church regularly—at least, he would try. How could she resist 
the proof which all these sacrifices would present of his devotion ? 
She could not if she were a human being. 

But when all was done, might not Sobersides (that was his 
mental designation of Michael) step in with his confounded skill 
in doctoring cows and breeding sheep? and that would probably 
weigh down the scale against him. Well, he would learn to doctor 
cows and breed sheep too. It was not an unattainable know- 
ledge; he would go to the vet. at once and begin to take lessons 
that very day. Farewell to billiards, farewell the revels at Eliza- 
beth House, farewell all the pranks that make the bachelor’s exist- 
ence joyful; henceforth he would do nothing but what would please 
Polly. 

She declared that she had only spoken in a passion! Just like 
a woman to try to hide her real feelings in order to tantalise a 
fellow the longer. He was not to be taken in by that hoax. Be- 
sides, in a passion both men and women reveal more of themselves 
than they imagine. 

By the time he had made all these good resolutions and come 
to that conclusion about Polly’s declaration he was close to Eliza- 
beth House. He felt bound just to call and see how Sir Montague 
was after the exploits of the previous day. The gates were open, 
and he drove up to the door. A groom appeared and took the 
horse by the head as Walton jumped down. 

‘Don’t take him out, Mallett ; I am not to stay.’ 

The baronet was in the library, weary of his books and him- 
self; all his young friends were out fishing, and his liver made 
him a prisoner. He was therefore delighted to see Walton, who, 
after a very little persuasion, agreed to stay for luncheon. He 
really could not desert such a hospitable friend who wanted cheer- 
ing up. Jim was put into the stable. Luncheon. Billiards 
(just a last game), and—Tom was later than usual in getting 
home that night, and he had made no progress in the study of 
veterinary surgery. 
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CuapteR XVI. 


DIPLOMACY AND PIGS. 


Tue next best thing to always doing right is, when one has 
done wrong, to have the courage to own it. Polly felt that she 
had done very wrong in allowing the vexation of a moment to 
produce the foolish words with which she had resented her 
guardian’s interference in a matter that she thought belonged to 
her own most private and most sacred sentiments. She believed 
that on this point she would have questioned the authority even 
of a parent. This wilfulness was due to the fact that she had 
been brought up without knowing anything of the loving watch- 
fulness and guidance of mother or father. Still, she was sensible 
of the impropriety of what she had done, and the more keenly so 
because Walton had overheard the words and would not accept her 
explanation of how they had come to be spoken. And how was 
she ever to escape the unpleasant position in which she had placed 
herself? It was no satisfaction to her to remember the tract she 
had read in childhood about the terrible consequences which befell 
a little boy on account of ‘ hasty words ’"—that was the title of the 
wise homily, and she might have been happy now if she had only 
taken its teaching more to heart. It was no comfort to know that 
most people speak words—ay, and do things—in haste of which 
they repent at bitter leisure, often seeking vainly to escape the 
memory of them by means of any distraction. There was only 
one course to pursue—that was, to face the difficulty. 

These reflections galloped through her mind in a minute: then 
she gave Job a hug and a kiss, smiling coaxingly, and, with some- 
thing like her own happy voice, said : 

‘Please, uncle, I have been a very naughty child, but you will 
forgive me this time, and I shall never do it again—if I can help 
it.’ 

Job did not observe the qualifying phrase, for he was in good 
humour again. 

‘ All right, Polly, it was good sport. You did send that chap 
about his business cleverly. But we won’t think any more about 
him ; we'll go back to our own affairs and—’ 

‘No, no, uncle, not to-day. You will come over to the sofa, 
take a nice rest, and as dinner is just ready, you'll stay and take a 
bit with us.’ 

And placing her arm under his, she almost lifted him out of 
the chair; but half-way to the sofa he released himself, and placing 
his hands on her shoulders, he looked at her admiringly. 
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‘Well, you have got muscles, Polly ; that’s the right thing for 
a farmer’s wife. I can’t stay, though; Michael does not know 
where I am, and he'll be on the look-out for me. Ha! ha! ha! I 
wish he had been here to see the way you ordered that chap to 
the right-about. I liked it, and he would have liked it, and it 
was a sight!’ 

Job laughed so heartily that he brought on a fit of asthmatical 
coughing which obliged him to sit down, and his gurgling mirth 
was heard between each spasm. 

Polly hastened to the cupboard to procure some cough cordial. 
There was a faint shade of anxiety on her face, for she was troubled 
by the discovery that her guardian misunderstood the reasons for 
her dismissal of Walton, and fancied that in doing so she had 
acknowledged her readiness to accept Michael. This was worse 
than ever: in trying to steer a straight course out of the dilemma, 
she had caused both parties to believe the very opposite of what 
she meant. 

She poured out the cordial and offered it to Job. 

‘What's that? Physic? I never take physic, and you ought 
to know that,’ he gasped. ‘Give me a mouthful of ale—none of 
* your doctor’s stuff for me. Don’t believe I ever took anything of 
that sort in my life, barring one dose of castor oil. Maybe they 
gave me some, though,’ he added with a desire to be strictly 
accurate, ‘when I was a baby and didn’t know better. Same time, 
I ain’t going to make a druggist’s shop of my stomach now.’ 

The cough had subsided; but to prevent another attack he 
took the ale which had been promptly substituted for the cordial. 
Polly watched him, ready to render any little service he might 
require. She was certain that as soon as he had completely recovered 
his breath he would at once revert to the question about his son; 
and eager to say something that might turn his thoughts into 
another channel, she yet found herself at a loss how to accom- 
plish her object. With a very unusual sensation of a slight 
fluttering in the breast, she saw, by the way he was wiping his 
mouth, that the attack was about to be renewed. She was right. 
Job held stubbornly to his point, and would not, or could not, 
understand the possibility of a mistake on his part, or of a desire 
on hers to act otherwise than he and her father had arranged long 
ago. 

‘ As I was saying, Polly, I want to see you and Michael started 
in harness together. You could work the two farms easy enough, 
and who knows what might come of it? Or, if you liked it better, 
one of the places might be given up by-and-by; for you both 
have a tidy bit of cash at your backs, Only there wouldn’t be 
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enough for you two to do if you gave up one of the places. We'll 
think about that ; and now I want you to say when it’s to be.’ 

She was distressed by this persistence. She was determined not 
to lose her temper again, and so, as a forlorn hope, she said : 

‘Tl have a talk with Michael about it. That’s all I can say, 
and you must try to be content.’ 

He leaned back, and looked at her witha dull, puzzled ex- 
pression. He could not work out the problem at all. 

‘Do you mean that you don’t like the lad ?’ he asked slowly. 

*T like him very much.’ 

‘Then, what are you waiting for? I can’t make out you 
wenches nowadays. In my time, when a couple were brought 
together and had a liking one for t’other, and everything was 
found right, they went to church and made themselves happy. 
Now, you go on playing fast and loose and getting up breaches of 
promises and giving no end of worry. There was no breaching in 
my courting days.’ (This with a sigh, us he thought of the time 
gone by.) 

‘There shall be no breaches in our case either, uncle,’ she 
answered, smiling in spite of her perplexity. Then, plucking up 
courage and boldly starting off on a new track—‘ But come out 
and see the pigs. I have two that before Christmas will be better 
than the one you got the Smithfield prize for.’ 

‘You can’t tell what a pig may come to,’ was his irritable 
reply. 

But his vanity had been touched, and by that means she 
accomplished what all her earnest entreaties had failed to do. 
He went out to see the pigs that were to eclipse his glory 
(although he did not believe that that could ever be done), and 
for the moment he forgot the real object of his visit—why, that 
Prize Pig of his had been the talk not only of the neighbourhood 
but of all England, he believed, and its like had never been seen 
before or since. 

In the middle of the barn-yard was piled the refuse of stable 
and cowhouse, and here the large pigs were wallowing, grunting, 
and turning up the muck in search of dainty morsels, whilst the 
young ones scampered about at some game of their own invention, 
and darted hither and thither in wild confusion at the approach 
of their owner and her companion. 

Job surveyed them all with a critical eye, and gave a qualified 
opinion of their condition and prospective value; but he saw 
nothing which could possibly rival his great pig. Polly was quite 
content so long as he talked about swine instead of a husband. 
She listened attentively to his practical and really useful sugges- 
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tions as to what she was to do in order to attain some measure 
of the success he had achieved in producing prime pork, and 
owned that she could only hope to come second to him. Then she 
led him to the sty where the two special swine were being prepared 
for the show. Both lay amongst the straw, and grunted when 
they heard the approach of some one, but, having been recently fed, 
were too lazy to get up. 

‘There!’ she said proudly, ‘don’t you think they’ll come 
to something? They have got just the sort of soft good-natured 
faces of those people who eat, sleep, take life easy, and grow fat.’ 

Job was in no hurry to commit himself to an opinion. By 
poking at them with the handle of a pitchfork he got them on 
their feet, and examined them carefully. At length: 

‘They'll do; you'll make something of them in time, but 
they'll never compare with my pig.’ 

Having delivered this verdict uncontradicted, he was satisfied 
with himself and with Polly. His honour and credit as the only 
farmer in the district who had won a Smithfield prize were safe. 
Besides, he had had the last word—a victory which seems to be 
a source of gratification to men as well as to women. 

Polly again asked him to wait for dinner, but she did not 
press the invitation, for she was too fearful that if he stayed he 
would again open that troublesome subject which had been all 
the time uppermost in her thoughts. Job, however, was in a 
hurry to be off. The horse was put into the gig, and the last 
words Polly heard were :— 

*T’ll tell Michael he’s to come and speak to you himself.’ 


CuHaPTEerR XVII. 


‘aM I IN LOVE?’ 


Ir had been a day full of many and some painful emotions to 
Polly. She had sat almost quite silent throughout dinner; and 
this was a circumstance much too curious not to attract the 
attention of Sarah. Whenever the latter appeared dull or dis- 
inclined to talk, Polly had always attempted to cheer her by 
relating the progress of events out of doors, or by making some 
suggestion intended to give her pleasure. Sarah had been sulking 
a good deal since the discovery of Walton’s new attachment, and 
she had been too selfishly absorbed in her own unhappy thoughts 
to observe any delicate change in the manner or conduct of her 
cousin. Conscious of the ungraciousness of this behaviour, she 
had made fierce efforts to overcome it; and Polly, not understand- 
ing the struggle that was going on, had laughed at her, teazed 
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and scolded in turns, so that the sudden hush of the merry voice 
seemed like the abrupt darkening of the sun by heavy rain- 
clouds. 

Sarah’s face flushed, and she directed a quick, suspicious glance 
at the fair and now thoughtful face opposite, as the questions 
suggested themselves— 

‘Has she discovered my feelings towards Walton? Is she sorry ? 
—is she annoyed ?’ 

But there was nothing in the expression of Polly’s face to 
indicate displeasure, at any rate. Still, she was very unlike herself ; 
on being spoken to she answered dreamily and after an interval, 
as if the sound of the question had come to her from afar; or 
she looked up hurriedly, as if caught in some foolish act, and for a 
few seconds made an effort to get up a conversation. But the 
eyes gradually drooped again, the words were uttered with evident 
effort, and slowly and more slowly, until she relapsed into silence. 

Presently, Sarah was surprised by the rattle of a knife and 
fork falling on a plate, and the exclamation— 

‘Good gracious !—can it be?’ 

‘Is there anything the matter? What is it that is amusing 
you so vastly ?’ 

Some very comical idea had presented itself to Polly, and, in 
a low musica] tone, she was laughing at it with such intense 
enjoyment that Sarah had to repeat her question. 

‘Something so droll, that I cannot say a word about it until I 
am quite sure that I know what it is myself.’ 

The answer appeared to Sarah as droll as the subject of her 
cousin’s mirth could be, however absurd its nature. But she did 
not invite confidence : indeed, she was anxious to avoid it, for she 
feared what that confidence might involve, and she could not feel 
responsible for what wickedness she might speak or do, should it 
be discovered that Polly’s fancy—she could not call it love yet— 
was veering round from Michael Hazell to Tom Walton. So long 
as the passion rested entirely on one side, she could still vaguely 
clutch at the straw of hope that he might yet remember the past 
and turn to her. But she knew that if Polly yielded, even in the 
least degree, hope must give place to despair. So, for both their 
sakes, she shrank from seeking her cousin’s confidence. 

Polly had been sensible of this change in Sarah, without 
realising its meaning; and not being one to reveal her inmost 
thoughts, except under the magnetic power of sympathy, she had 
said little about various events of recent date—events trifling in 
themselves, but of vital importance to a couple of girls the 
boundary of whose world was for the most part that of the shire in 
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which they lived. Still, in her present mood she was inclined 
to be communicative. 

‘Did you know that Mr. Walton was here this morning, and 
Uncle Job was so angry that I had to pack him off about his 
business with very little ceremony ?’ 

‘Yes, I saw him going away.’ 

‘ And did he look very dejected, poor fellow ?’ 

‘I can’t say he did. Would you have liked him to feel so?’ 

There was something shrewish in the voice, and there was a 
great clatter in gathering up the plates. 

‘ Liked it ?’ said Polly, opening her eyes. ‘No; I would have 
been sorry.’ 

‘Why ?’ (sharply, but without looking up.) 

‘ Because I don’t like to vex anybody ; and although he was a 
little impudent, he meant kindly and I did not want to hurt him. 
But I know what you will say—that’s my vanity ; I am just want- 
ing everybody to think nice things about me. If that is so, I am 
sure to die an old maid; for I shall be like the old man with his 
ass, and will please nobody.’ 

She laughed again at that brilliant prospect, and rose to put on 
. herhat. Sarah carried some dishes to the kitchen, and did not return 
to the room until after Polly had gone out. She foresaw danger ; 
Walton was winning his way. Making allowance for all the too acute 
perceptions of a jealous heart, she still saw danger. She owned 
to herself that she was jealous—almost envious, and she wished that 
she could hide herself away in some dark place where she could 
neither see nor hear anything that was taking place. In the 
darkness of her own room at night she had cried bitterly ; she had 
tried to pray for strength, and for a little while she would be calm. 
But sleep brought her only unpleasant dreams; she was glad to 
leave her bed long before ‘anyone else was astir; and then the 
reality seemed to be worse than the torture of her thoughts and 
dreams. The unconsciousness and the mirth of her cousin seemed 
to mock her; and she felt her heart growing hard as her face grew 
dark and cold. 

In the meadows,"throughout the afternoon, Polly was in the 
same singular mood she had displayed. at dinner-time. ‘ Now 
lively and active, quick to see what must be done that day and 
what might be left undone; and presently abstracted, walking 
about with head] bent," thinking or dreaming, and altogether 
oblivious to the things and people around her. On more than 
one occasion old Carter was obliged to raise his voice to a con- 
siderable pitch in order to attract her attention, when he required 
directions for some part of the work in hand, Then she would 
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turn to him with one of those starts which at dinner had aroused 
Sarah’s suspicions that there was something wrong. 

‘It’s plain enough, Carter; get in as much as you can this 
afternoon. The wind is from the west, and I don’t like these 
clouds. The forenoon was too quiet and too close: and now here 
is this fresh breeze. I believe we'll have rain before morning.’ 

Carter went away, and as soon as he approached his wife, who 
was the leader of a busy group, he delivered himself of a remark 
which he had made twice before within the last hour or so. He 
was a man slow to form an idea, but once having got hold of it, 
he made the most of it by frequent iteration. 

‘I say, missus, them blackguard gipsies have given the mistress 
a skear, she ain’t like herself nohow. Never seed her so afore.’ 

‘She needn’t be skeared for them,’ said Toby, who was close by 
helping to pile the hay on a cart,‘ I see them myself trampin’ 
Chelmsford way this mornin’, and didn’t we give ’em a skear last 
night! They won’t come here in a hurry again. Lord! wasn’t it 
a sight, the way Master Hazell heaved that chap out of the barn 
just as though he’d been a cricket-ball, and he was a-heaving it 
at the wickets—that was you and me.’ 

Toby expressed his enjoyment in the remembrance of the scene 
by giving vent toa loud guffaw. But his mother took a more 
serious view of the position : 

‘If she be skeared, why don’t she get wed and have some one 
to look after the house and herself too?’ 

‘That’s what I says,’ commented another woman, glad of an 
opportunity to pause in her work and to rest on the long shaft. of 
a rake. 

The other women followed suit, and formed a picturesque line, 
evidently prepared for full ten minutes’ gossip. But Carter had 
imbibed some of his mistress’s notions of discipline, and before 
they had rightly settled down to the brief rest they had expected 
to enjoy, he started them off again with the announcement that 
they might expect rain, and must make hay while the sun shone. 

Polly was glad when the work of the day was over, and now 
she perpetrated another piece of eccentricity. Instead of following 
the labourers towards the house, as had been her invariable custom, 
she turned towards the river, and walked as if she were looking for 
something in the grass. She reached the stile, mounted one step, 
and seated herself on the top bar. 

On the other side was the road, beyond that a stretch of green, 
then a row of willows drooping over the water. Looking eastward 
she could see the grey tower of the church peeping from amongst 
the trees, The dark clouds which had appeared in the west were. 
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now transformed by the soft warm glow of a summer sunset, and 
the river flashed like a prism as it hurried along. 

Polly had always been inclined to see the bright side of every- 
thing; and at the present moment, although much exercised in 
mind, she saw nothing particularly dark in her surroundings, 
The only trouble was that other people seemed determined that she 
should marry, whether she would or no. She had not thought of 
the matter seriously—never, indeed, except as an event that might 
take place in the far distant future; and then there had always been 
a shadowy form by her side, which she made out to be that of 
Michael. Now, she was compelled to think seriously of the matter, 
and the exclamation she had uttered at dinner, when completed, 
would have read : 

‘Can it be that I am in love?’ 

With a sensation of fluttering wonder she was asking herself 
the question over and over again, without being able to find any 
satisfactory answer. She did love Michael as she had done ever 
since she could remember; but it was not that kind of love which 
made her feel that she could not exist without him. She thought 
she could get on very well without him. . . . After some time, she 
would not like to try it. 

Walton? ... Well, he was amusing, and there was something 
attractive evenin his impudence. People said disagreeable things 
about him ; but then, people said disagreeable things about every- 
body. She could count half a dozen families, within her own 
limited experience, rendered miserable by what ‘other people 
said ;’ and so she was resolved never to allow gossip to interfere 
with her judgment. She had seen nothing worse in Walton than 
that he had been very obstinate in refusing to take ‘no’ for his 
answer. But Uncle Job was just as bad, and it seemed as if she 
really must marry somebody in order to dispose of the whole 
question. 

But ‘ Am I in love ?’ she repeated to herself, and all her reflec- 
tions tended towards the assurance that she was not. 

She wished that she’ had been blessed with some friend of 
experience whom she might have consulted in the difficulty ; she 
now began to regret that her time had been so much oc- 
cupied at home that she had never had the inclination to form 
friendships out of doors. Sarah had been enough to satisfy all the 
cravings for companionship she had hitherto known; but Sarah had 
been so queer of late that she could not consult her. 

There was Mrs. Tyler, of the Brook Farm, a sweet-natured 
motherly woman, who would have been ready to do anything to serve 
her; then there was Miss Arnold, the Vicar’s daughter, a quiet beau- 
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tiful lady, who, it was said, had been crossed in love long ago, and 
whose advice in big and little things was always wise and kind. 

But Polly began to laugh at herself and to blush a little as she 
thought of going about asking, ‘ Please can you tell me if I am 
in love, and which of these beaux am I to marry ?’ 

Absurd ! 

She sprang from the stile in a state of high irritation at her 
own folly. If the feeling were not strong enough to enable her to 
determine for herself, she would just wait until it proved to be so. 
Then, if she should think advice necessary, she would write to her 
aunt, Mrs. Fyfe, of Drumquhair in Scotland. She was her mother’s 
sister, and the proper person to consult in such a matter, although 
Polly had not seen her since she had married and gone with her 
husband to the north. 

Polly was anxious to be just to Michael and just to Walton, 
but she felt that, in order to be so, she must be just to herself 
likewise. 


There was another person whose conduct was rather eccentric 
on this same evening. 

Sarah had seen the haymakers hieing homeward at their 
accustomed hour, and expected Polly every moment. She did not 


appear; tea waited half an hour, and Sarah went out to look for 
her. She stood at the foot of the orchard, and looking across the 
low hedge, her hands forming an arch over her eyes in order to 
concentrate vision, she scanned the meadows without discovering 
her cousin. 

Returning to the house, she found Zachy Rowe just about to 
knock at the door. He had brought a parcel from the village for 
Miss Holt. 

‘Who is it from?’ 

Zachy had not forgotten the insult in the lane, but he was of 
a forgiving nature when bread and cheese and ale were in sight; 
and besides, he was fond of showing his knowledge of all the business 
in which he was engaged. 

‘Believe it’s from Mister Walton,’ he said, with a grin and a 
nod, as much as to say, ‘ There’s more in it than you would think.’ 

A curious light glimmered in Sarah’s eyes, and she half closed 
them to conceal it. Zachy was taken into the kitchen and seated 
by the large white deal table. There he found all his good 
opinion of Miss Hodsoll return to him, magnified many times by 
the good things with which she supplied him in more abundance 
than usual. 

‘Did you hear about the visit we had from the gipsies, Zachy ?’ 
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* Yes, miss, I heerd som’at on it. They were lifted out o’ the 
barn with pitchforks, I was told, and one chap was hurt bad.’ 

* Nobody was hurt ; but Mr. Hazell was sent for, and he turned 
them out, then he stayed here all night to protect us—he was very 
kind.’ 

‘He’s the right sort, he is, and ready for any half-dozen of 
them varmint, if ever man was.’ 

Zachy spoke with his mouth full, and was somewhat indistinct. 
Two of the maidens entered the kitchen just then, and as Sarah 
went into the dairy, they took up the story of the night’s adventures, 
and related sufficient horrors which had never had any existence 
except in their own terrified imaginations, to supply the old post- 
man with gossip for a month, to be repeated with his own improve- 
ments at every house at which he had to call during the day, and 
to a gaping audience in the tap-room of the ‘Grey Goose’ in the 
evenings. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


WHISPERS. 


WALTON was most diligent in his attendance at the Meadow; 
but from the morning on which he had surprised her in conversa- 
tion with Job Hazell, he was unable to find Polly. She was never 
in the house when he called—at least, so he was told; and she was 
never in the fields when he went thither to look for her. 

He was patient at first: this was only shyness or coquettishness 
on her part, and he regarded it as a token in his favour. She had 
said that she would not see him for a few days, and she was no 
doubt taking time to make up her mind. But his patience— 
never remarkable—soon gave out, and two circumstances hastened 
the period of its duration. 

Returning home from one of his futile attempts to see Polly, 
and with the determination to write to her for an explanation, he 
entered the house in no pleasant humour. As he was passing the 
parlour door if opened, and Miss Walton, with her garden hat on 
as if just going out, met him. 

‘Oh, you are home early to-day,’ she said, as if she had not 
seen him from the window. ‘There is a parcel here for you.’ 

‘Who is it from?’ he asked eagerly, entering the room. 

Alice tittered, and Carry tried to hide a smile. Miss Walton 
looked on with dignified composure. 

It was a small parcel, but the address was evidently written by 
a lady, although the characters were formed with bold, firm strokes, 
which at first glance gave them the appearance of a man’s penman- 
ship. He felt sure that this was Polly’s writing, and he was glad to 
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think that she had, of her own accord, sent him an explanation 
of her persistent avoidance of him. He did not pause to consider 
how unlikely it was.that her explanations could assume such bulk. 

He tore off the cover, and inside found another cover. It was 
the parcel (containing a gold bracelet and a note) which he had 
sent to Polly. It had not been opened, for the seal was still 
unbroken. No word accompanied it. He snatched up the outer 
covering, which had fallen on the floor, and examined it carefully : 
there was nothing on it except the address. 

‘Was there no message brought with this?’ he asked, still 
looking at the paper as if he expected some hidden sign to 
appear presently. 

‘No; did you expect any?’ replied Miss Walton. 

‘Well—yes. Who brought it ?’ 

‘Rowe, the postman.’ 

‘Did he not say anything ?’ 

‘Oh yes, as usual, he had a great deal to say, but he had 
nothing new to tell us.’ 

Walton became conscious of the looks which were being inter- 
changed by his younger sisters, and with an angry glance at them, 
he took the parcel and hurried up to his own room. It wasa 
small chamber adjoining his bed-room, and chiefly used by him on 
wet days as a corner in which he could be safe from the tongues 
of the sistern, and be at peace to smoke and read novels of the very 
fastest school that his fast friends recommended to him. There 
were writing materials on a little side-table, and whenever he did 
make up his mind to the exertion of penning a letter, it was done 
’ here, where he was secure from interruption. 

He placed the rejected parcel, pens, ink, and paper on the 
centre table ; filled his pipe, and seated himself in an easy chair, 
throwing his right leg over the arm of it and swinging his foot 
vigorously, as he emitted great clouds of smoke. 

He was now ready for composition. His ideas came faster 
than usual, and he had mentally written half a dozen letters in as 
many minutes—this one reproachful, that pathetic, the next in- 
dignant, and so on—and he had just come to the resolution that 
he would not stand this humbug any longer, when all his grand 
sentences were scattered to whatever quarter unrecorded thoughts 
go to, by the opening of the door. 

The ‘ Angel’ entered very quietly, closing the door after her. 
She advanced to the table and rested her knuckles on it with much 
gravity. Minerva was ready to instruct a pupil. 

‘What are you wanting now, Lizzie?’ said Walton, annoyed 
that he had lost beyond recovery so many fine flowing phrases. 
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‘I have come to speak to you seriously, Tom—I say seriously, 
about matters which I do not think fit for the girls’ ears.’ 

‘I don’t see that they can be fit for my ears either, then. [ 
wish you would leave me alone just now. I have something 
to do.’ 

‘I must speak to you before you write that letter;’ and she 
pointed to the still blank paper. 

‘How do you know I was going to write a letter?’ he said 
petulantly. ‘ And if I choose to do so, [ don’t see that I am bound 
to submit it to your censorship.’ 

Miss Walton was quite insensible to his displeasure. She sat 
down with the air of one who did not mean to be turned from her 
purpose. 

‘I am quite aware of the smail value you place on anything 
I say; but at the same time it is just possible that a word in 
season, even from my lips, may be of use to you.’ 

‘It seems to me, Lizzie, that your words are always in season— 
as you think. But as the season lasts all the year round, it be- 
comes tiresome after a while. Come on: what is it? I want to 
get a little time to myself.’ 

; She was not disturbed in the least by his satire or his im- 
patience. 

‘You were going to write to Mary Holt.’ 

‘ Just so.’ 

‘And {you were going to make all kinds of appeals to her to 
relent and give you an audience.’ 

‘ How the devil do you know she ever refused to see me ?’ he 
exclaimed angrily and flushing ; for the fact thus presented to him 
was most disagreeable. 

‘I am sorry you should lose your temper and your manners so 
soon. I only know what is the common talk—that you are 
running after her from morning till night; that she is making a 
jest and a boast of your attentions.’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ he cried, starting up and beginning to pace the 
floor agitatedly, lighting and relighting his pipe; and trying hard 
to maintain his self-control. 

He knew his sister ; there was always a substratum of truth in 
what she said, and his difficulty was to discover where the super- 
structure of fiction and malice began. He was often puzzled by 
the closeness with which she hit him; and she was frequently so 
near to facts, that he sometimes doubted whether or not he was 
doing her justice in taking so many grains of salt with everything 
she said. 

‘I am very sorry for you, Tom,’ said Miss Walton, quite 
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gravely ; ‘I am aware that nothing I can say will alter your 
determination ; but I wished to save you some annoyance. Miss 
Holt is engaged to young Hazell—he stayed with her all night on 
the pretence that she was afraid of some tramps she had turned 
out of the barn!’ (Here there was as near an approach to a laugh 
as the ‘ Angel’ ever indulged in, except when Sir Montague Lewis 
was at hand.) ‘ And I am informed that your folly affords a great 
deal of amusement not only to Mary Holt and her friends, but to 
the whole country. Why, it is even a standing jest in every tap- 
room in the village.’ 

Nothing stings a vain man more sharply than being laughed 
at; even men whose vanity is held fairly within bounds will wince 
under an infliction of that sort. Walton was an excellent target 
for such a shaft, and his sister knew it. There was, however, this 
peculiar condition of affairs between the two: he was half-con- 
scious of his own weakness ; he knew that she knew it thoroughly; 
and he had many a time vented mental anathemas upon her for 
the positive genius she displayed in detecting the vulnerable places 
of his nature, and in choosing the right moments when her stabs 
would have most effect. 

As, for instance: just now he was vexed and put out by Polly’s 
success in avoiding him, and really pained by the conviction that 
she wished to avoid him. At that moment the ‘ Angel’ came 
down upon him with the information that he was the laughing- 
stock of the neighbourhood on account of his partiality for the 
Mistress of the Meadow. He felt vicious; he would have liked 
to let loose his passion and to give his sister such a rating as he 
thought she deserved. But he restrained his temper for no higher 
reason than that he believed the display of it would only gratify 
her. That was the only motive potent enough to suppress the 
words which were already in his throat. 

They were so far well-matched: if she understood his weak- 
ness, he had a pretty clear idea of hers; and he could meet her 
with equal weapons when he was in a mood to try conclusions with 
her. At present he was excited and nervous, and this gave her 
the advantage for the moment. He made an effort; and by-and- 
by she was surprised to see him calmly refilling his pipe, and to 
hear him speaking with a clever assumption of his ordinary tone 
of cynical indifference to everything and everybody. 

‘You have often told me, Lizzie, that I was a useless creature — 
good for nothing to anybody. It is a satisfaction to learn on the 
same authority that I have been useful to a whole county of 
people in affording them amusement. I wish I could say as much 
for you.’ 
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It was his turn to be surprised now; in general she resented 
his sneers ; now she preserved her temper admirably. 

‘We are not to quarrel, brother. I am quite resolved on that, 
All that I want is to do the best we can for our mother and for 
our sisters.’ 

She broke down a little at this point, and, with a pretence of 
not wishing to be observed, wiped her eyes with a handkerchief, 
That always upset Walton, although he did not believe in it at all. 
He deliberately turned his back, and stared through the window 
at the trees and the green fields beyond. He was lvoking in the 
direction of the Meadow. 

She overcame her emotion and continued : 

‘I own that I do not like Mary Holt, and sincerely wish that 
you had thought of somebody else—Alice Harwood, for instance. 
But if you are determined to make her your wife, I would like 
you—I would implore you—to consider well what you are doing, 
for your own sake and for our sakes. I am selfish in saying 
that, I know; but there is often some common sense even in 
selfishness.” 

‘What 7s it you are driving at?’ 

‘That you should make sure of yourself: that you should make 
sure that she is necessary to your happiness. If she is, then I 
have nothing more to say: our mother and our sisters will have 
nothing more to say—although it will be hard for us to turn out 
of the old house and enter a new home.’ 

*I don’t see any necessity for the exodus.’ 

‘It will be imperative, said Miss Walton very emphatically. 
‘ We could not live in the same house with Miss Hoit, whatever 
you may do.’ 

He did not turn from the window, but smoked, and stared 
vacantly at space, his brows wrinkled. 

‘Then how am I to make sure of myself, as you put it?’ 

* By going away for a little while. Remember, if she takes you 
she breaks an old standing engagement—’ 

‘She never was engaged,’ he interrupted sharply ; ‘I have it on 
the best authority.’ 

‘We won’t discuss the question. But suppose you go away, 
say for a fortnight; that will give you time to think over every- 
thing, and to feel settled in your own mind as to what you mean 
to do.’ 

‘ Where am I to go to?’ 

‘The Newmarket races are just coming on. Sir Montague 
Lewis is going, I know, and he is to take the drag. Suppose you 
go with him—I am sure he would like you to go with him.’ 
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Walton turned round quickly, and regarded his sister with 
some amazement. He wondered if the Millennium were at hand, 
when he heard Elizabeth, who had always. most strenuously 
opposed his proclivities for horse-races, actually advising him to go 
to Newmarket. She must be very much in earnest in her desire 
to get him out of the way. 

‘That’s not a bad idea, Lizzie, he said slowly, not yet quite 
sure of his ground ; ‘and I can go by train, supposing Lewis does 
not ask me.’ 

‘But I know he will ask you,’ she replied, with something like 
a flush of pride in the sense of superior knowledge. ‘And when 
you have done with the races, you might go on to London and 
arrange business matters with Mr. Smith.’ 

This proposal was not quite so pleasing as the other to Walton. 
Mr. Smith was a solicitor, and held a mortgage over a part of 
Walton Abbey on account of one of his clients. Tom always 
disliked the necessity of meeting this gentleman ; but as it had to 
be done, and as the necessity would afford him the opportunity of 
spending a week or a fortnight in town, he agreed to this arrange- 
ment also. 

‘Very well, it’s a bargain; but I make no promises, 

‘When you come home, we can consider what you wish to do, 
and what you ought to do.’ 

Miss Walton retired, very well pleased with the result of her 
interview. 

Tom finished his pipe whilst he sat on the arm of his chair, 
mechanically tossing a penny, and at each toss calling ‘head’ or 
‘tail.’ He wanted to find out whether his sister was acting on his 
behalf or her own, and that was the way he tried to settle the 
question. He went downstairs, took his hat and a stick from the 
stand in the hall, whistled for Bones, and sallied forth, taking his 
way across the fields. 

He was in a much better humour than when he had gone up 
to write that letter which he had composed so many times without 
putting a word of it on paper. Why should he care about a girl 
who took every opportunity of slighting him? She had returned 
his present without a word of explanation or thanks—.without even 
having looked at it! And yet he himself had heard her say that 
she was ready to marry him, or something to that effect ; he was 
indifferent to details when they happened to be inconvenient. 
Then, she had chosen young Hazell as her protector during a 
night of anxiety. Now, there was the very occasion on which he 
could have been of use to her, and she had not thought it worth 
her while to say, ‘Come and help me.’ Hazell certainly did know 
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how to manage cows, pigs, and sheep: but Walton felt quite equal 
to him when it came to be a question of turning a couple of 
vagabonds out of the house. There was a double insult which he 
could not understand after what he had heard. 

It was a good idea, that he should go away for a time, 
People were laughing at him, were they? Well, he would show 
them that they had the laugh on the wrong side. He would do 
what a man should do under the circumstances: he would make 
a proud woman humble. He would be cool and indifferent as 
herself: 

And all the time his steps were directed towards the Meadow 
Farm. 

The simple incident of the tramps’ visit to the Meadow bam, 
and their being turned out, had been passed along at first ina 
whisper, and, gathering strength and exaggeration in its progress, 
it became ultimately a very serious event. Much to his own 
amusement and surprise, Michael found himself elevated to the 
position of a hero; and the more he laughed at the ridiculous 
perversity which represented him as rescuing a forlorn damsel 
from the villanous hands of a whole gang of gipsies, the more 
convinced people became that there had been a desperate struggle, 
and that Polly had no choice but to marry her protector imme- 
diately in reward for his devotion. 

The whispers were frequently accompanied by many sly nods 
and winks, which were anything but agreeable to Michael ; for, 
whatever these signs might imply, he felt sure that they would 
vex Polly, and cause her to regard the trifling service he had been 
able to render her as a misfortune rather than a satisfaction. 
Luckily, he had not only a natural contempt for gossip, but he 
had firm nerves, and could laugh when a weak man would have 
been thrown into a frenzy of passion. 

Walton had nothing of this strength: he had been slighted by 
Polly ; he had been outdone in service to her by Michael at the 
very moment when he had felt himself most secure of winning 
her. He had given the challenge to Hazell with confidence in 
the result of the struggle for her favour, and therefore, apart from 
any matter of sentiment, he was acutely sensitive to the idea of 
being beaten in such a contest. 


Cuapter XIX, 


BAD NEWS. 


It had been a day of parching heat; and the cool air of the 
evening was grateful to the perspiring labourers. Toby Carter 
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had been harrowing, and when the glad time of release came he 
unyoked his horses, leaped blithely on to the back of one, and 
the other followed its neighbour towards the river with only an 
occasional word of direction from the rider. Toby was sitting 
sideways, his uncouth body swaying from the hips with every 
step of the horse; and, keeping time to the motion, he chanted 
a rural ballad about a herdsman bold who had been such a 
successful rearer of sheep that he had won all the prizes at all the 
agricultural shows in the kingdom; had married the master’s 
daughter fair, and by and by had become the master of the farm 
himself. The song ended with this cheerful prediction : 


And this here song I sings to you, 
For to en-cour-age you young men: 
Be faith-ful all your doo-ties to, 
And [a very long note] you will catch a good fat hen. 


The placid content of the ruddy-faced lad, as he trolled forth 
his ballad without the slightest suspicion that there was anything 
mercenary or unbecoming in the inducement offered to ‘ you young 
men’ to be good and attentive, was in keeping with the pastoral 
sweetness of the atmosphere. He took his horses to the water ; 
they went in up to the knees, and drank until he checked them: 
then they turned patiently homeward and he resumed his song. 

Passing up by the side of the hedge which bordered the red field 
he had been harrowing, he was brought to a halt by this question : 

‘Tsay, my lad, can you tell me if Miss Holt is about ?’ 

Whatever romantic notions might have been rambling in 
Toby’s head were instantly dispelled. He placed his two hands 
on the horse, lifted himself up, and looking over the hedge saw 
Tom Walton. He touched his cap respectfully, for Tom, by his 
indolence and affectation of having nothing to do but amuse 
himself, had obtained the character of being a ‘born gentleman,’ 
amongst those who regarded the privilege of being idle as the first 
requisite of gentility. 

‘They've been dipping sheep to-day, sir, and I believe the 
missus is in the shed at top of the meadow. She has been put out 
a bit, they tell me, because a sheep she brought up by hand herself 
has took bad with the dipping, and , 

Toby would have continued, and given a full account of how 
the mother of the lamb had died, how the missus had taken to the 
young one, brought it up well and hearty, and then had turned it 
out to take its chance in the world with the rest of the flock ; but 
Walton had started off at a smart pace as soon as he learned where 
Polly was likely to be found. 
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She was kneeling beside a January lamb, and doing all she 
could to coax it to eat, upbraiding herself all the time for having 
turned it out too soon. 

Polly bad not made such desperate efforts to avoid Walton as 
he had imagined. She had told the maidens in the house that he 
was not to be admitted until she had intimation of his arrival. In 
the fields she had taken no precautions at all. His frequent dis- 
appointment, therefore, was not entirely due to her; but Sarah 
had overheard her instructions, and she was very particular in. 
having them carried out to the letter—and beyond it sometimes, 

There was neither surprise nor agitation in her manner when 
he entered the shed; indeed, if his eyes and feelings did not 
deceive him, she seemed to be pleased by his arrival. She 
inquired about his mother, and (in a less cordial manner, however) 
she hoped his sisters were well; then she drew his attention to 
the pet she was nursing. 

Carter had turned a trough upside down, and was comfortably 
seated upon it admiring the work of his mistress, and ready to do 
anything she might direct. The other men, having finished their 
day’s work, were arranging things for the night. 

Walton never in his life so sincerely regretted his ignorance of 
the general business of a farm as at this moment; he had never 
before been so conscious of time and opportunity wasted. If that 
fellow Hazell were to turn up now, he would be sure to do some- 
thing for the brute that would set it all right, and so make a fool 
of him again. 

Michael, however, did not appear. The men having finished 
their work, went away, and only Carter remained—apparently 
ready to stay all night, if his mistress wished him todoso. Walton 
wanted to get rid of him, and so he made a desperate plunge into 
unknown regions— 

‘I don’t believe you will ever be able to bring it round,’ he 
said authoritatively ; ‘but if there is a chance, it will only be by 
carrying it up to the house and keeping it warm at the kitchen fire.’ 

‘We can try that, at any rate. Here, Carter.’ 

The man took the sheep in his arms, and marched off to the 
house. Walton was proud of the knowledge he had displayed, 
and very much gratified that he had so easily gained his object. 

He assisted Polly to rise, and walked with her towards the 
house, his only difficulty being to prevent her from walking too 
fast. It was delightful to be walking with her alone in the 
Meadow : twilight had never seemed so beautiful to him before ; 
he had never heard the birds sing so merrily before, and his blood 
was leaping so gaily in his veins, that only his sense of what an 
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absurd figure he should make stopped him from skipping across 
the grass to the tune of the country dance which was ringing in 
his ears. 

He saw that they were drawing near to the house, and yet he 
had said nothing, although he had a great deal to say. He made 
another venture : 

‘I suppose it’s no use asking you to walk down to the foot of 
the meadow with me ?’” 

She looked at him with an expression of surprise, and he affected 
to smile, as if it were only one of his jokes. 

‘What should we do that for? Sarah will be waiting tea, and 
I thought perhaps you would come in and take a cup with us.’ 

‘With pleasure ; but it seemed so pleasant to be walking with 
you, that I did not like to see the end of our journey so near. 
Besides, I had such a lot of things to say to you, and amongst the 
rest—Goodbye.’ 

‘Oh, you are going away somewhere ?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

He uttered the monosyllable with the solemnity of a man who 
was pleading guilty to a charge of high treason. 

‘And are you to be a very long time away ?’ 

He tried to imagine that there was a note of regret in the 
question, and at the same time he felt that it was rather ridiculous 
to make such a fuss about going away for a fortnight, the chief 
object being to enjoy himself. 

‘Not so very long,’ he said cheerily. ‘ Only a week or two, but 
that will seem an age to me.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because I shall not be able to see you.’ 

‘But you will have this compensation,’ she said, laughing: 
‘during your absence you will be able to forget me.’ 

‘ Impossible.’ 

‘Just so; that is what everybody says. I have felt it myself. 
Somebody has been staying with us, and I thought her so very 
agreeable, that I never could get on without her; but a few days 
after she had gone, I found myself so busy with the affairs of the 
farm that I had no time to think of anybody. Take my advice, 
Mr. Walton; if at any time you want to forget a person or thing, 
keep your head and hands hard at work.’ 

‘You ought to have been a man.’ 

‘Do you think so? It has often been said of me, and some- 
times I have myself thought there was a mistake at my birth.’ 

‘I am sure there was, for you continually made me feel that I 
am such an ignorant useless creature that I am ashamed of myself, 
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although I am not, as a rule, much troubled with excess of 
modesty.’ 

‘ You own your errors very frankly, at any rate, and that is a 
good sign.’ 

* Ay, but I am speaking to you.’ 

‘Very well, come in and have some tea, and by that time you 
may be strong enough to speak even to Carter. I really am anxious 
about that lamb; and Michael Hazell is away from home to-day.’ 

That was like a wasp’s sting to Walton, and very much inter- 
fered with his pleasure. However, he went in, took tea, and exerted 
himself to the utmost to amuse the girls—Polly and Sarah. They 
succeeded in passing a very pleasant evening, and Sarah had been 
so particular about the supper, that Walton expressed high satis- 
faction, and she was happy in consequence. 

Polly often listened to the sounds which seemed to betoken the 
approach of some one, but she never lost her good-humour, and 
was always ready to laugh at any joke that passed. 


The mirth at the Meadow reflected a deep shadow at Marshstead. 
Michael had gone to Bishop’s Stortford early in the forenoon : thence 
- he had gone to London, and it was late at night before he reached 
home. He had to take a long drive across country in the dark; 
for his anxiety had caused him to miss the last train which would 
have taken him to Dunthorpe. 

There had been no commotion in the village until late at night, 
and then it was easily settled by shutting the doors of the bank at 
the usual hour. But at Bishop’s Stortford there was a crisis, and 
the doors of the bank closed at half-past one o’clock. Then 
Michael had gone to London to make inquiries, for Polly’s sake. 

Job was enjoying his pipe and his beer when his son reached 
home. 

* Well, lad, you look tired. Take som’at to drink, and tell us 
the news.’ 

Michael did take something to drink, and sat down with every 
sign of being exceedingly tired. 

‘It’s lucky we have nothing to do with the County Bank, dad.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘ Because it’s bankrupt, and nobody will ever get a penny out 
of it.’ 

Job laid down his pipe, stared at his son, and then almost 
screamed— 

‘Lord A’mighty! . . . Tarn, Potty’s rurnep!’ 


(To be continued.) 





Orford and Cambridge Kotving. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Tue records of the last eighteen boat-races between Cambridge 
and Oxford indicate clearly enough the existence of a difference 
of style in the rowing of the two universities, a circumstance quite 
as plainly suggested by the five successive victories of Cambridge 
in the years 1870-74, as by the nine successive victories of Oxford 
which preceded them. For it is, or should be, known that the 
victories of Cambridge only began when Morrison, one of the 
finest Oxford oarsmen, had taught the Cambridge men the Oxford 
style, so far as it could be imparted to rowers accustomed, for the 
most part, in intercollegiate struggles, toa different system. With 
regard to the long succession of Oxford victories which began in 
1861, and which, be it noticed, followed on Cambridge successes 
obtained when the light-blue stroke rowed in the Oxford style, 
I may remark that, viewing the matter as a question of probabili- 
ties, it may safely be said that the nine successive victories of Oxford 
could not reasonably be regarded as accidental. The loss of three 
or four successive races would not have sufficed to show that there 
was any assignable difference in the conditions under which the 
rival universities encountered each other on the Thames. In 
cases where the chance of one or other of two events happening 
is exactly equal, there will repeatedly be observed recurrences of 
this sort. But when the same event recurs so often as nine 
successive times, it is justifiable to infer that the chances are not 
precisely—or perhaps even nearly—equal. I believe I shall be 
able to indicate the existence of a cause quite sufficient to account 
for the series of defeats sustained in the years 1861-69 by Cam- 
bridge, and for the change of fortune experienced when for a while 
the Cambridge oarsmen adopted the style of rowing which has 
prevailed for many years at the sister university. 

I may premise that Cambridge has an important advantage 
over Oxford in the fact that she has a far larger number of men 
to choose from in selecting a university crew. It might seem to 
many, at first sight, that as good a crew might well be selected 
from three hundred as from five hundred boating-men ; because it is 
not to be supposed that either number would supply many more 
than eight first-rate oarsmen. But it must be remembered that 
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there are first-rate oarsmen and first-rate oarsmen. The un- 
practised eye may detect very little difference between the best 
and the worst oarsmen in such crews as Oxford and Cambridge 
yearly send to contend for the blue-riband of the river. But 
differences exist; and if the best man of a crew were replaced by 
one equal in rowing ability to the worst, or vice versa, an important 
difference would be observed in the time of rowing over the racing 
course, under similar conditions of wind, tide, and so forth. Ac- 
cordingly, a large field for the selection of the men is a most 
important advantage. Taking, for instance, the five hundred 
rowing men of Cambridge and dividing them into two sets—one 
of three hundred men, corresponding to the three hundred rowing 
men of Oxford, and the other of two hundred men—we see that 
the first set ought to supply a crew strong enough to meet Oxford, 
and the second a crew nearly as strong. Now, if the best men of 
the two Cambridge crews thus supposed to be formed are combined 
—-say five taken from the first and three from the second, all the 
inferior men being struck out—a far stronger crew than either of 
the others would undoubtedly be formed. 

So that if Cambridge were generally the winner in these 
contests, the Oxonians would be able to account for their want 
of success in a sufficiently satisfactory manner. The successive 
defeats sustained by the Cambridge crews in 1861-69 are there- 
fore so much the less readily explained as due to mere accident, 
by which of course I mean simply such an accidental circumstance 
as that better oarsmen chanced to be at Oxford than at Cambridge 
in these years, not to accident occurring in the race itself. 

Several reasons were assigned from time to time for the re- 
peated victories of Oxford. Some of these may conveniently 
be examined here, before discussing what I take to be the true 
explanation. 

Some writers in the papers advanced the general proposition 
that Oxford men are as arule stronger and more enduring than 
Cambridge men. They did not tell us why this should be the 
case—to what peculiar influences it was due that the more powerful 
and energetic of our English youth should go to one university 
rather than the other. No evidence of this peculiarity could 
be found in the university athletic sports, in which success was, 
as it has since been, very equally divided. And what made the 
theory the less satisfactory was the circumstance that it afforded 
no explanation of the early triumphs of the Cantabs, who won 
seven of the nine races they rowed against Oxford. Of these races 
five were rowed from Westminster to Putney, a course two miles 
longer than the present course from Putney to Mortlake. A race 
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over such a course and in the heavier old-fashioned racing-boats 
was a sufficient test of strength and endurance ; yet the Cambridge 
men managed to win four out of these five events, and that not 
by a few seconds, but in three instances by upwards of a minute 
If there were any reason for conceiving that Oxonians were as a 
rule stronger than Cantabs in the years 1861-69, there is at least 
no reason for conceiving that any change can have taken place in 
the time between the earlier races and that during which Oxford 
won so persistently. And as the earlier races show no traces of 
any difference such as was insisted upon by many journalists in 
the latter part of the period of the Oxford successes, we may 
reasonably conclude that the difference had no real existence. 
Another theory resembling the preceding was also often urged. 
It was said repeatedly in the papers that Cambridge traditions 
encouraged a light flashy stroke, pretty to look at but not effective ; 
that, again, Cambridge rowed the first part of the course well but 
exhausted themselves before the conclusion of the race, through 
their over-anxiety to get the advantage of their opponents in the 
beginning of the contest. Critics undertook to say that the Oxford 
men ‘rowed within themselves’ at first, reserving their strength 
for the last mile or two of the course. Now, it will presently 
appear that there does exist in a certain peculiarity of what may 
justly be called the Cambridge style, a true cause for want of 
success, and even for such a repeated series of defeats as the light- 
blue flag sustained in 1861-69. But the Cambridge style rowed 
during these years was very far from being a flashy style. On the 
contrary, the old Cambridge style, which is still too often seen in 
College contests, and has within the last four years been seen on 
the Thames, involves the rowing of a longer stroke than seems to 
be rowed in the true Oxford style. Oxford rowing is pre-eminently 
lively, Anyone who had been at the pains to time the strokes of 
the Oxford and Cambridge crews during the years 1861-69, would 
have been able at once to dispose of the notion that Cambridge 
men row the more rapid stroke. In these nine races, as in the 
practice preceding them, the Oxford crew often took forty-four 
strokes per minute. Especially did they rise to this swift stroke 
in some of those grand spurts which so often carried the dark-blue 
flag in front. I do not remember that the Cambridge crews ever 
went beyond forty-two strokes per minute. Then again as to 
starting early and being quickly spent, a good deal of nonsense 
Was written. In some of the later contests of the series 1861-69, 
indeed, the Cambridge crews, urged by the thought of numerous 
past defeats, made unduly exhausting efforts in the earlier part 
of the race. But nothing was done in this way which would have 
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caused the loss of the race if the Cambridge crew had really had 
it in them to win. If the better of two crews puts on rather too 
much steam at first, they draw so quickly ahead that they soon begin 
to feel that they have the race in hand, and so proceed to take 
matters more steadily. In such powerful and well-trained crews 
as both universities usually send to the contest, very little harm 
is done by varying the order of the work a little—rowing hard at 
first and steadily afterwards, or vice versa. It is easy for lookers- 
on, most of whom have never taken part in a boat-race, to theorise 
on these matters. But those who know what boat-racing is (as 
distinguished, be it noticed, from most contests of speed) know 
that the better boat is almost sure to win in whatever way the 
stroke may set them their work. A good crew, unlike a good 
horse, requires no jockeying. 

The difference of the rivers Cam and Isis has been urged as a 
sufficient reason for inferiority on the part of the Cambridge crews. 
That the difference used to tell unfavourably upon the chances of 
the light-blue flag before the river had been widened and the 
railway bridge modified, and that even now the Cambridge crews 
would not be all the better for a better river to practise on, cannot 
be denied. But I question whether even before the widening of 
the river, this particular cause sufficed to counterbalance the 
advantage of the Cantabs in point of numbers. Nor do I think 
that those who urged the inferiority of the Cambridge river have 
recognised the principal disadvantage which it entailed upon the 
light-blue oarsmen. 

The first circumstance to be noticed, in this connection, is 
the difference in the conditions under which racing-boats were 
and are steered along the two rivers. A Cambridge coxswain has 
in some respects an easier, in others a more difficult task than the 
Oxonian. In the first place, he has very little choice as to the 
course along which he shall take his boat. All he has to do is to 
steer as closely round each corner as possible ; and the narrowness 
of the river renders it difficult for him to fall into any error in 
running a straight line from corner to corner. The Oxonian 
coxswain, on the other hand, requires to be more carefully on the 
watch lest he should suffer his boat to diverge from the just course, 
which is far less obvious on the wider Isis than on the Cam. But 
although the Cambridge coxswain has the shores of the river close 
to him on either hand, and can thus never be at a loss as to his 
just course, yet to maintain this obvious course he has to be 
continually moving the rudder-lines. In fact, there are some 
‘eights’ which ‘steer’ so ill that it is no easy matter to keep 
them from the shores when the crew are sending them along at 
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racing speed. In rounding the three great corners which had to 
be passed in the ordinary racing-course at Cambridge—viz., First 
Post Corner, Grassy Corner, and Ditton Corner—the rudder has to 
be made use of in a much more decided manner than in the 
straighter course along which the Oxford racing eights have to 
travel. I have seen the water bubbling over the rudder of a 
racing eight, as she,rounded Grassy Corner, in a manner which 
showed clearly enough how her ‘ way’ must have been checked ; 
yet, probably, if the rudder-lines had been relaxed for a moment, 
the ill-steering craft would have gone irretrievably out of her 
course, and been presently stranded on the farther bank. And 
even eights which steer well had to be very carefully handled 
along the narrow and winding ditch which we Cantabs used to 
call ‘the river.’ 

A more serious disadvantage, so far as the prospects of University 
Boats were concerned, lay in the circumstance that there was no part 
of the Cam (within easy reach, at least, of Cambridge) along which 
the crew could row without a break, for four or five miles, as they 
had to do in the actual encounter with the Oxford boat. The 
whole range of the river between the locks next below Cam- 
bridge and Bait’s Bite Locks, is somewhat under four miles and a 
half. But about a mile and a quarter from Bait’s Bite sluice, the 
railway-bridge crosses the river, and until a few years ago, the 
supports of this bridge divided the river into three parts. There 
was in my time a vague tradition that the University Eight had 
once or twice been steered through the widest of these passages 
without stopping; but I doubt much whether there could have 
been any truth in the story. Certainly no coxswain in my time 
at Cambridge ever achieved the feat, nor could it be safely at- 
tempted even by the most skilful steersman. The consequence 
was that there was a break in the long course which took away all 
its value as a preparation for the actual race. It may seem to the 
uninitiated a trifling matter that a crew should get a few seconds 
of rest in so long a pull. But those who know what racing is, are 
aware that the slightest break—one stroke even, shirked—is an 
immense relief to the tugging oarsman. 

Beyond Bait’s Bite Locks there is a three-and-a-half-miles 
course, liable to be broken by the manceuvres of a floating bridge 
or ferry boat opposite Clayhithe. Next comes another short 
course extending to Upware. And lastly from Upware to Ely 
there is a fine five-and-a-half-miles course, considerably wider 
than the Cam, and presenting several splendid reaches. To this 
course the Cambridge men used to betake themselves four or five 
times in the course of their preparation for the great race. Buta 
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course so far removed from the university itself, was clearly far less 
advantageous than the convenient Oxford long course, extending 
from the ferry at Christ Church meadows to Newnham. _ Still, 
annoying as the want of a convenient long-course must be con- 
sidered, I cannot attribute the long succession of Cambridge de- 
feats in 1861—69 to such a cause as this. It is true that before 
the railway-bridge was built, the Cambridge crew used generally 
to win, and that since it has been so far modified as not to inter- 
fere with the passage of a racing eight, they have again been 
successful, whereas, while the supports of the bridge checked them 
midway on their course, they were less fortunate. But to connect 
these circumstances as cause and effect, would be as unsafe as the 
theory of the Margate fishermen who ascribed the Goodwin Sands 
to the building of the Reculvers. 

It has been said that the shallowness of the Cam affects the 
style of Cambridge oarsmen. This seems to me a fanciful theory. 
Occasionally in the course of a race close steering round one or 
other of the sharper corners might permit the oarsmen to ‘feel 
the bottom,’ for two or three strokes; but during all the rest of 
the course the oars find plenty of water to take good hold of. 
The Cam was undoubtedly growing shallower for some time after 
1860; and the change gave some degree of support to the theory 
that the peculiarities of the Cambridge style were due to the 
peculiarities of the Cambridge river. But I believe the notion 
was a wholly mistaken one; and I am confirmed in this belief 
by noticing that the Cambridge style in 1860-69 was in all essen- 
tial respects, and especially in that feature which I shall presently 
describe as its radical and fatal defect, the same precisely as it 
had been in earlier times when Cambridge was oftener successful 
than defeated. . 

I have heard Cambridge men say, indeed, that after rowing on 
the Cam they feel quite strange on Thames water. They feel, 
they say, as if the boat were running away with them. I have 
experienced the feeling myself, when rowing on the Thames any- 
where-below Teddington ; but most markedly below Kew. It is 
not due, however, to the mere difference in the depth of the two 
streams, but mainly, if not wholly, to the circumstance that the 
lower part of the Thames is a tidal river. It is not noticeable 
above Teddington,"save;(in a somewhat} modified form) in those 
portions of the river called ‘races,’ where the stream runs with 
unusual rapidity. I should suppose that Oxonians felt the influ- 
ence of this peculiarity fully as much as Cambridge oarsmen 40; 
in fact, I know that this is the experience of some Oxonians, for 
they have told me as much. 
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I believe that the principal disadvantage which the narrow- 
ness of the Cam entailed upon boating-men at Cambridge, lay in 
the circumstance that Cambridge men never had an opportunity 
of rowing a level race. They had ‘ bumping races’ for the college 
eights—as the Oxonians had—and time-races to decide between 
the merits of two or three boats, whereas at Oxford two boats 
could contend side by side. Thus it was to many Cambridge men 
anovel and somewhat disturbing experience to find themselves 
rowing close alongside of their opponents. It may seem fanciful 
to notice any disadvantage in such a matter as this; yet I believe 
that the matter was not a trifle. The excitement which men feel 
just before a race begins, and during the first half-mile or so of 
its progress, is so intense that a small difference of this sort is apt 
to produce much more effect than might be expected. I think 
the somewhat flurried style in which the Cantabs were often 
observed to row the first half-mile of the great race might be partly 
ascribed to this cause. Of course, I am far from saying that if a 
Cambridge crew had been decidedly better than their opponents, the 
race could have been lost or even endangered from such a causeas this. 

And now it remains that I should point out that peculiarity in 
what may be called the Cambridge style of rowing—though it is 
not now systematically adopted by Cambridge crews—to which 
the defeats of the light-blue flag in the years 1861-69 were I be- 
lieve to be chiefly attributed. 

It should be remembered that before we can recognise a pecu- 
liarity of style as the cause of a long series of defeats, it must 
be shown that the peculiarity is neither trifling nor accidental. 
There are peculiarities in rowing which have a very slight effect 
upon the speed with which the boat is propelled by the crew. 
Amongst these may be fairly included such points as the follow- 
ing:—The habit of throwing out the elbows just before feathering, 
feathering high or low, rowing short or long (a technical expression 
now commonly, though incorrectly, applied to the length of the 
stroke, but properly relating to the distance at which the stretcher or 
foot-board is placed from the seat), sitting high or low, and so on. 
All these peculiarities—of course within reasonable limits—are un- 
important, save in so far as they indicate that the style of the stroke 
itself is faulty. Then again there are accidental peculiarities, 
which may be exceedingly important in themselves, but which 
yet produce only a transient influence, because they are personal 
peculiarities of such and such a stroke, and when he has left his 
university they remain no longer in vogue. As an illustration of 
this sort. of peculiarity, I may notice the remarkably effective 
stroke rowed by Hall of Magdalen in the year 1858-60, There 
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the radical defect of the Cambridge style was almost obliterated, 
and all the good points of that style were fully brought out. The 
result was that, out of three races rowed with Oxford, Cambridge 
won two, and though they lost the third, yet they lost it in such a 
manner as to obtain more credit than any winning race could have 
brought them. I refer to the memorable race of 1859, in which 
the Cambridge boat was, at starting, half full of water, and, gradu- 
ally filling as the race proceeded, sank about half-a-mile from the 
winning-post, being at the moment of sinking only four lengths 
behind Oxford, notwithstanding the tremendous difficulties under 
which the crew had all along been rowing.' Mr. Hall also rowed 
stroke in the great race with the famous London crew—Casamajor, 
Playford, the two Paynes, &c.—when Cambridge won by half a 
boat’s length. We have, however, to inquire whether there is 
any point held to be essential by Cambridge oarsmen, which is 
sufficiently important and sufficiently faulty to account for the 
marked want of success which attended the light-blue flag in the 
years 1861-69. The following peculiarity appears to me to be 
precisely of such a character. 

It was formerly held by nearly all the Cambridge oarsmen 
that ‘the instant the oar touches the water’ (I am quoting from a 
pamphlet called ‘ Principles of Rowing,’ much read by rowing-men 
at Cambridge) ‘the arms and body should begin to fall backwards, 
the former continuing at their full stretch till the back is perpen- 
dicular; they are then bent, the elbows being brought close past 
the sides,’ etc. If a Cambridge oarsman broke this rule so that 
his arms began to bend before his back was upright, he would be 
told that he was jerking. ‘This is caused, says our authority, 
‘by pulling the first part of the stroke with violence, and not fall- 
ing gradually backwards to finish it. The most muscular men 
are more than others guilty of it, because they trust too much te 
their arms, instead of making each part of the body do its pro- 
portionate quantity of work. It is most annoying to the rest of 
the crew, injures the uniform swing throughout the boat, and soon 
tires out the man himself, however strong he may be, because he 
is virtually rowing unsupported, and he has nearly the whole 
weight of the boat on bis arms alone.’ 

I was myself trained to row the Cambridge style, and when I 
became captain of a boat-club, I was careful to inculcate this style 
on my crew, and on other crews which came more or less directly 

1 ‘Wat Bradwood,’ in an article on ‘ Water Derbies,’ afterwards referred to, says 
that Cambridge was fairly beaten when the boat sank. He might with equal justice 
have said that they were fairly beaten when they started. They never had a chance 


of winning from the start, having then half a boat-full, and for some time before they 
sank a whole boat-full, of water to take along with them. 
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under my supervision. But I am convinced that the peculiarity 
so carefully enjoined in past time by the Cambridge club-captains, 
and still retained, is altogether erroneous for boats of the modern 
build. I first became aware that the Cambridge style is not the 
waterman’s—and therefore, presumably, not the most effective— 
through practising in a racing-four with three of our most noted 
Thames watermen—the two Mackinnys, and Chitty of Richmond. 
They were then preparing for the Thames National Regatta, 
though not as a set crew. Accordingly the coxswain would fre- 
quently call upon us for a good lifting spurt of a quarter of a 
mile or so. During these spurts the coxswain was continually 
telling me that I was not keeping stroke, and I was sensible my- 
self that something was going wrong. One who has taken part in 
boat-races very soon detects any irregularity in the rowing—by 
which I do not of course refer to so gross a defect as not keeping 
time. All the men of a crew may be keeping most perfect time, 
and may even present the appearance of keeping stroke together, 
and yet may not be feeling their work simultaneously. I was 
aware that something was going wrong, but I found it impossible, 
without abandoning the style of rowing I had been so carefully 
trained to, to keep stroke with the rest of the crew. It seemed 
tome that they were doubling over their work, because while I was 
still swaying backwards they had reached the limit of their swing. 
Then, they did not seem to me to feather with that lightning flash 
which the Cambridge style enjoins. Altogether, I left them after 
three or four long pulls with the impression that, though they 
might be very effective watermen, they had but a poor style. 

Soon after, however, I had occasion to watch Oxford oarsmen at 
their work, and I found that they row in a style which, without 
being actually identical with that of the London waterman, resem- 
bles it in all essential respects. The moment the oar catches the 
water, the body is thrown back as in the Cambridge style, but the 
arms, instead of being kept straight, immediately begin to do their 
share of the work. The result is that when the body is upright 
the arms are already bent, and the stroke is finished when the 
body is very little beyond the perpendicular position. 

Now let us compare the two strokes theoretically. In each 
stroke the body does a share of the work, and in the Cambridge 
stroke the body even seems to do more work than in the Oxford 
stroke, since it is swayed farther back. In each stroke, again, the 
arms do a share of the work, but in the Oxford stroke the work of 
the arms is distributed equally as a help to that of the body, 
whereas in the Cambridge stroke the work of the arms is all 
thrown upon the finish of the stroke. At first sight it seems to 
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matter very little in what order the work is done, so long as the 
same amount of work is done in the same space of time. But 
here an important consideration has to be attended to. 

There are two things which the oarsman does in whatever style 
he rows. He propels the boat along, by pressing the blade of his 
oar against the water as a fulcrum; but he also propels his oar 
more or less through the water. If, instead of the actual state of 
things, the boat were to slide along an oiled groove in some solid 
substance, whose surface was so ridged that the oar could bear 
upon the ridges without any flexure, then indeed it would matter 
very little in what way the oar was pulled, so long as it was pulled 
through a good range in a short space of time. But the actual 
state of things being different, we have to inquire whether it is 
not possible that one style of rowing may serve more than another 
to make the slip of the oar through the water (a dead loss, be it 
remarked, so far as the propulsion of the boat is concerned) bear 
too large a proportion to the actual work done by the rower. 

Let us make a simple illustration. Suppose a person standing 
on the edge of a sheet of water seeks to propel across the sheet a 
heavy log lying near the bank. If he gives the log a violent kick, 
it will scarcely move at all through the water, but after a few 
vibrations will be seen to lie a few inches from its former position. 
The force expended has not been thrown away, however, but has 
resulted in a violent shock to the kicker. But if instead of kick- 
ing the log the person apply the same amount of force gently at 
first and then with gradually increasing intensity, the log will 
receive a much more effective impetus, and its motion will 
continue long after the force has ceased to be exerted. The same 
amount of force which before produced a motion of a few inches 
will now project the log several yards. 

And now to apply this illustration. Ifthe object of the rower 
were to move his oar through the water—the boat being supposed 
for the moment to be a fixture—he could not do better than to 
adopt the Cambridge style of pulling. For this style gives a 
steady pressure on the oar at the beginning of the stroke, followed 
by a gradual increase, and ending by a sharp lift through the water. 
On the contrary, the Oxford style, in which arms and body apply 
all their strength at once to the oar, would probably, as in the 
case of our imaginary fixed boat, result in the fracture of the oar. 
If the boat were not fixed, but very heavy and clumsy, conclusions 
very different from the above would be arrived at. The Oxford 
style would be unsuitable to the propulsion of a heavy boat, 
because, although the oar would have very little slip through the 
water, yet the boat itself could not be moved in so sudden a 
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manner as to make the applied force available. On the other hand, 
the Cambridge style would be very suitable; because, although 
there would be considerable ‘slip,’ this would in any case be 
inevitable, and the force would be applied to the boat (as well as 
to the oar) in the gradual increasing manner best suited to produce 
motion through the water. Hence we can understand the long 
series of victories gained by the light-blue oarsmen in the old- 
fashioned racing eights. But when we come to consider the case 
of a boat like the present wager-boat—a boat which answers 
immediately to the slightest propelling foree—we see that that 
mode of rowing must be the most effective which permits the oar to 
have the least. possible motion through the water, which lifts the 
boat along from the water as from an almost stable fulcrum. 
Hence it is that that sharp grip of the water which is taken by 
London watermen, and by rowers at Oxford, Eton, Radley, and 
Westminster, is so much more effective than the heavy drag followed 
by a rapid and almost jerking finish which marks the Cambridge 
style. 

, The mention of public-school rowing leads me to urge another 
consideration. There are public-school oarsmen at Cambridge, 
and they hold, as might be supposed, a high position amongst 
university rowing men. In general they form so small a minority 
of college racing-men crews, that they have to give up their own 
workmanlike style, and adopt the style of those they row with. 
But there is one club—the Third Trinity Club—which consists ex- 
clusively of Eton and Westminster men, and although it is a small 
club, it has been repeatedly at the head of the river, holding its 
own successfully against clubs which have sent in far heavier and 
better-trained crews. But even more remarkable is the fact that 
powerful college crews were sent from Cambridge to Henley 
between the years 1861-69 which have actually been unable to 
maintain their own against Eton lads! This of itself suffices to 
show that there was something radically wrong in the style then 
prevalent at Cambridge; for in such races age, weight, strength, 
and length of practice were all in favour of the Cambridge crews. 

When I first expressed these views about the Oxford and 
Cambridge style in the ‘ Daily News’ in April 1869, several Oxford 
and Cambridge men denied that the difference between the two 
styles was that which I have indicated, asserting that neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge oarsmen advocated working with the arms 
in the beginning of the stroke. It was so great a novelty to 
myself to learn, in 1858, that London watermen row in the manner 
Ihave described, and I found the very watermen who rowed in 
that way so confidently denying that they did so, that I was not 
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greatly surprised to find many University men, and not a few of 
the first University oarsmen, persisting that the rules laid down 
in ‘Principles of Rowing’ before the modern racing-boats were 
used are still valid and are still followed at Oxford as well as 
Cambridge. It was denounced as a special heresy to teach that 
work should be done by the arms at the beginning of the stroke, 
instead of the old rule being followed according to which the arms 
were to remain straight till the body was upright in the backward 
swing, the work being done entirely by the body and legs up to 
that moment and then finished _by the arms. But before I ventured 
to enunciate a theory on the subject I had been careful to apply 
a number of tests not only while watching Oxford and Cambridge 
eights, but in actual practice. I had inquired diligently also of 
those who are not merely able to adopt a good rowing style but to 
analyse it, so as to learn precisely where and how they do their work. 
In some cases, I found first-rate oarsmen had given very little 
thought to the matter; but on the question being put to them, 
they quickly recognised the essential principles on which the most 
effective and the least tiring style for the modern racing-boat 
depends. One such oarsman said to me, after giving a few days’ 
trial as well as thought to the matter—‘ You are quite right; arms, 
legs, and body must work together from the very beginning; the 
work is done when the body comes upright; and not only must 
this be so for the work to be done in the most effective way, 
but it is essential also if the hands are to be quickly disengaged, 
the recovery quick, and a good reach forward obtained.’ 

I found, however, that the essential distinction between a good 
style in the modern racing eight and a good style in the old- 
fashioned boats, had been recognised (at least, so far as the modern 
boats are concerned) a year before my article in the ‘ Daily News’ 
appeared. In an article on ‘Water Derbies,’ ‘ Wat Bradwood, 
describing the University race of 1868, draws the following 
distinctions between the two crews, which precisely accord with 
my own observations on that occasion; only it is to be noticed 
that, whereas he is describing the beginning of the race, the whole 
of which he witnessed from the Umpire’s boat, my observations 
were made from the shore not far from the finish, when Oxford 
was so far ahead that there was ample time to note separately 
and closely the style of each boat :—‘The styles of progress of the 
two boats themselves are palpably distinct,’ he says; ‘ Cambridge 
take a shorter time to come through the air than to row through 
the water; they go much farther backward than Oxford, and are 
very slow in getting the hands off the chest; their boat is drawn 
through the water at each stroke, but has hardly any perceptible 
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“lift.” Oxford, on the other hand, swing just the reverse of 
Cambridge, a long time in getting forward’ (he means, of course, 
a relatively longer time, for no good oarsman would ever take a 
long time in getting forward), ‘and very fast through the water, 
driving the oars through with a hit like sledge-hammers, while the 
boat jumps out of the water several inches at each stroke.’ These 
last words again relate rather to contrast between the boats than 
to the actual lift. The ‘drag at the end’ in the Cambridge style 
used always to dip the nose of the eight, whereas the quick dis- 
engagement of the hands in the Oxford style prevents any dipping, 
so that by contrast the Oxford boat seen beside the Cambridge 
seemed lifted at the end of each stroke. In reality there was very 
little if any lifting, though the sharp grip of the water at the 
beginning of the stroke caused the boat to dip a little as 
compared with her position at the end. Theoretically, the less 
change of level throughout the stroke (from feather to finish) the 
better; but if there is any such change, it is far better it should 
be of the nature of a lift above the floatation-level than of the 
nature of a dip below that level. 

Again, towards the close of the same article ‘ Wat Bradwood ’ 
made the following pertinent remarks respecting the Oxford style 
in 1868 and generally: ‘The general style of Oxford has not 


deteriorated ; though many outsiders fancied that Oxford rowed a 
short stroke, it was more that the time occupied by them in slash- 
ing the oar through the water was short than the reach itself; this 
deceived inexperienced eyes, especially when compared to the slow 
‘draw through’ (query ‘ drag’) of Cambridge, which often appeared 
for similar reasons a longer stroke than it really was.' He 
attributed the defeat of the Cantabs, who were a stronger set of 


' This agrees closely with my own description written later, but independently, and 
flatly contradicted by more than one Oxford oarsman at the time: ‘In the case of 
Oxford, I said, after describing the lightning feather following the long sweeping 
stroke of Cambridge, ‘ we observe a style which at first sight seems less excellent. As 
soon as the oars are dashed down and catch their first hold of the water, the arms as 
well as the shoulders of each oarsman are at work. The result is that when the back 
has reached an upright position, the hands have already reached the chest, and the 
stroke is finished. Thus the Oxford stroke takes a perceptibly shorter time than the 
Cambridge stroke ; it is also necessarily somewhat shorter in the water. One would 
therefore say it must be less effective. Especially would an unpractised observer 
form this opinion, because the Oxford stroke seems to be much shorter in range than 
itis in reality. There we have the secret of its efficiency. It is actually as long as 
the Cambridge stroke, but is taken in a perceptibly shorter time. What does this 
mean but that the oar is taken more sharply, and therefore much more effectively, 
through the water ? Much more effectively,’ I proceeded, ‘so far as the actual conditions 
of the contest are concerned,’ going on to consider the difference between the modern 
and the old-fashioned racing-boats.—Light Science for Leisure Hours : Essay on Oxford 
and Cambridge Rowing Styles, 
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men than the Oxonians, to the teaching of their ‘ coach,’ who had 
been (though this he does not mention) as good a ‘coach’ 
as ever existed. for rowing in the old-fashioned style of boats, but 
whose ‘ experience availed nothing to teach the modern style of 
light-boat rowing.’ 

In another article by the same writer, in the‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette? (1868), a noteworthy illustration is given of the value of 
a good style. ‘Among the college boats in the first division at 
Cambridge this year, the strongest were perhaps First Trinity, 
Trinity Hall, and notably Emmanuel ; the weakest in the division 
was the Lady Margaret crew,’—the crew representing St. John’s 
College. ‘ But notwithstanding this, Lady Margaret went up one 
place, and pressed Trinity very hotly. There must, of course, be 
some special reason to account for eight weak men proving 
superior to eight strong ones.’ There is a little (unintentional) 
exaggeration here; the stroke of the Lady Margaret crew was a 
strong as well as an elegant oarsman, and two others of the crew 
could certainly not be called weak; nevertheless the crew as a 
whole was undoubtedly weak compared with most of the other 
crews of the first division. ‘That reason,’ proceeds our author, ‘ is 
. to be found in style. Every day of practice on the Cam you hear 
the “coaches” of the different racing-boats giving their crews 
certain directions, some absurd, and nearly all, from some acci- 
dental reason, useless. The chief of these is to “ keep it long,” and 
if you object to the results of this teaching, you are told that 
“length” is the great requisite of good rowing, and that “ Oxford, 
sir, always beat us, because they are longer than we are.” Now, 
this is true and yet untrue. At Cambridge “length” is acquired 
by making the men “ finish the stroke,” that is, by making them 
“‘ swing well back ” beyond the perpendicular. Of course the oar 
remains longer in the water, but we maintain that the extra time 
it is kept there by the backward motion of the body is time lost. 
The “ swinging back ” throws a tremendous strain on the abdominal 
muscles, the weakest rowing muscles in the body; very soon the 
men feel this strain, become exhausted, and unable to “ get for- 
ward,” and finally lose time and swing and “go all to pieces.” 
Length obtained. by going backwards is of no possible:use. A 
crew ought to be “coached” to get as far forward as they can, to 
finish the stroke by bringing their elbows past their sides, and 
their hands well into their bodies, and then complaints about 
“wind ” and “ last” will be fewer. This was abundantly proved 
in the late May races. First Trinity, it is true, kept “head,” but 
only because of their great strength, and because they had'a stroke 
who understood the duties of his position. Before the races every 
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sporting newspaper, every supposed judge of rowing in the 
University, was certain about only one thing, and that was that 
Lady Margaret must go down; the only question was where they 
would stop. They, however, not only kept away from Trinity 
Hall, but finished above Emmanuel and Third Trinity, infinitely 
stronger’ (which no doubt must be understood as meaning ‘ far 
stronger’) ‘ boats. The reason was that they were the only boat 
on the river which rowed in anything like a good style. They had 
the reach forward, the quick recovery, and the equally quick dis- 
engagement of the hands which marked the Oxford crew of 1868. 
Consequently, although a very weak lot of men, they were able to 
vindicate style against strength. We hope’ (added Wat Bradwood) 
‘that Cambridge generally will appreciate the lesson; it is one 
that has not been taught them for years, and results on their own 
river ought to show its value.’ Less than a year after this was 
written, the Cambridge boat, with Goldie, the Lady Margaret 
stroke, at the aft thwart, were just beaten by Oxford in one of the 
best races ever rowed, and the year after, with the same stroke, 
they won for the first time in ten years. The subsequent successes 
of the Jesus boat on the Cam afforded further illustrations of the 
superiority of style over strength. For the Jesus boat has remained 
for years at; the head of the river, though the crew as a whole has 
often been far surpassed in strength by the crews of Trinity, John’s, 
and other colleges. 

There is, as the writer from whom I have quoted above correctly 
says, ‘no opposition between theory and practice in this matter, 
any more than there is in metaphysics or moral philosophy.’ The 
ill-suecess of Cambridge in past years was in the main due toa 
want of appreciation of theory, and the absence of due recognition 
of the entire change which the introduction of the light outrigged 
racing-boat had produced in the art of effeetive rowing. The 
Cambridge ‘ finish to the stroke,’ the ‘lug at the end,’ as sailors 
call it, was excellent with the old-fashioned boats. It was indeed 
essential to success in a race, as was the lightning feather. But 
now the essential conditions are a sharp grasp of the water at the 
beginning of the stroke, the intensest possible action then and 
throughout the time the oar is in the water, so that the oar may 
be as short a time as possible in the water, but im the tume may 
have the largest possible range. This result must not merely be 
obtained from each individual member of the crew, but from all 
together in precisely the same time. It is necessary that the 
stroke should mark the time in the most distinct and emphatic 
manner. In the Cambridge style, or what at least used so to be 
called, perfect time, though of course always desirable, was not so 
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absolutely essential as in the Oxford style. The oars being a long 
time in the water, it mattered less if any oarsman was for a small 
fraction of a second behind or in advance of his fellows. But 
with the sharp dash upon the water and the quick tear through 
the water of the better style, perfect simultaneity is all-important, 
The stroke must not only have first a good style himself, and 
secondly a keen sense of time, but he must have that power of 
making his crew know and feel what he is doing, and what he 
wants them to do, which constitutes the essential distinction 
between the merely steady stroke and such a stroke as every man 
of the crew feels to be made for the place. When one of these 
‘ born strokes’ occupies the aft thwart, there is no occasion for the 
coxswain to tell the crew when to quicken or when to row steadily 
at their hardest; for the whole crew knows and feels the purpose 
of the stroke as distinctly as he knows and feels it himself. 
[Since the above was written I have seen both the crews for 
the present year’s race at work. It is too early to venture a pre- 
diction as to the result of the race, though the odds offered on 
Cambridge would seem to imply that nothing short of an accident 
can save Oxford from a crushing defeat. It is manifest that 
Cambridge has the stronger crew, and the style of the Oxford crew 
’ at present is not such as to indicate that this year the Oxford 


style will defeat superior strength. In fact, at present, Oxford 
shows defects which have been wont to characterise Cambridge 
crews, and which unmistakably do characterise the present Cam- 
bridge crew, fine though it undoubtedly is. But if, as has before 
now happened, the Oxford crew fall into the true Oxford style 
during the fortnight before the race, the odds will not be 2 to 1 
as at present, nor even 3 to 2, on Cambridge. | 





Captain Cole’s Passenger. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


EveRYONE who uses the great steam ferry between Liverpool and 
New York knows Captain Cole of the Cunard line. I don’t say 
anything about his seamanship, because I know nothing about it ; 
but he is said to be the very best of the commanders of that com- 
pany, which boasts of never having lost a ship—nor a passenger-- 
during the many years it has ploughed the Atlantic. My own 
acquaintance with him has been solely on shore; because when at 
sea I am never in a condition to make acquaintance with anybody. 
There are some folks that tell you that sea-sickness ‘ goes off’ 
after a certain number of days. I can only say that I should like to 
know the number. It has never ‘ gone off’ with me during even 
the longest voyage between this country and the United States or 
vice versa. Perhaps it would ‘go off’ if I extended my travels 
to South America, but my impression is that I should go off first. 
Nature herself seems to have set bounds, in my case, to the wish to 
range. If I had been born on the Continent, I might have been a 
great traveller; but being insular, no desire for foreign travel ever 
stirs within me. My bark is on the shore, and never goes beyond 
it, if I can help it. I can sit on a pier (if it is not one of those 
chain piers which swing), and watch the ripple of the wave with 
much satisfaction; but not all the blandishments of all the boat- 
men in Great Britain would induce me to embark upon it for 
pleasure. 

Of all poems, Byron’s ‘ Address to the Ocean’ is my favourite, 
because (under pretence of friendship) he shows what a monster it is. 
‘The wrecks are all thy deed’—a strongish expression to use, at a 
time when French ships of battle were sunk by scores by the 
English guns, but I like him all the better for it. ‘A thousand 
fleets sweep over thee in vain,’ which, though not quite a correct state- 
ment, is eminently true as regards sea-sickness. You may try any 
number of vessels, and all kinds of them, but to that complexion 
(of sea-green, with black about the eyes) you come at last, with 
which you started. 

I hate the sea. For certain reasons, however, I am compelled 
periodically to cross the Atlantic, and on the first occasion I had a 
letter of introduction to good Captain Cole. We shook hands ; the 
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screw began to move, and I rushed to my cabin, where I remained 
throughout the voyage. I believe he came to see me very often 
in my misery. ‘Visiting the sick’ at sea is a much more un- 
pleasant thing than on shore, remember, but I didn’t know and I 
didn’t care. I saw him—to know him again—at New York ; and 
in short, though on board his ship he might have been its rudder, 
for all I saw of him, we met on shore both in the New and Old World 
pretty frequently. He knew Charles Dickens, and, being himself 
a genial fellow, was personally much attached to him, but he 
could never forgive him what he has written of the dangers (from 
fire) of a steamer’s chimney at sea. It was the only part of the 
great novelist’s writings that seemed to have come under his notice 
(indeed, the gallant captain never read anything but his own log 
and the points of the compass), and this caused him to form an 
unfavourable view of him as an author. ‘No, sir,’ he would say, 
when I would endeavour to combat this idea ; ‘ he was a great man, 
a noble, generous, fine-hearted creature, but asa writer he was 
nowhere—like what you are,’ he would say, with a wink of the eye 
and a roll of his head, ‘ when you’re aboard ship.’ In spite of which 
disagreement of literary opinion, the Captain and I grew to be 


. fast friends. 


He entertained a colossal contempt for the land and all be- 
longing to it (except his fellow-creatures) which amused me 
vastly ; but especially for its modes of locomotion. Cabs, coaches, 
and omnibuses were all in his eyes senseless and dangerous; and 
as to getting astride a horse, I don’t believe any sum would have 
induced him to attempt it. He had a certain respect, however, for 
an express train, or rather for the engine of it, which, flying 
through storm and sleet from starting-point to terminus, reminded 
him perhaps of his own gallant ship. 

As we had hardly a thought or a topic in common, it was 
natural that our social intercourse took a narrative shape. I told 
him stories (which, as he had never read anything, had the merit 
of novelty), and he reciprocated with yarns. I was foolish enough 
at first to suggest a channel for his recollections—shipwrecks, of 
the records of which, as a thoroughgoing landsman, I was naturally 
fond. ‘Sir,’ he said, drawing himself up, and getting very red in 
the face, ‘you forget that you are talking to a captain of a 
Cunarder. What the—(here he inserted a sea-term] do we know 
about shipwrecks? However,’ he added, more benignly, ‘there 
was one occasion when I confess I thought the spell of our Com- 
pany’s good fortune was about to be broken, and that I should be 
the critter to do it.’ 

‘It was six years ago or so, and in the summer time, that the 
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ship was making her voyage out, and a very good voyage.’ The 
whole way the sea had been like a duck-pond.’ 

Here I shook my head incredulously. I had seen the Atlantic 
in the condition referred to—and felt it. 

‘Well, I should not perhaps have said “the whole way,”’ he 
admitted, with a smile, ‘for when we were about 100 miles from 
land we met with a breeze of wind.’ 

The Captain always talked of ‘a breeze of wind’ just as some 
shore folks talk (though with less tautology, for sherry is not 
always wine) of ‘a glass of sherry wine.’ 

‘I remember the breeze, because we picked up a little sailing 
boat with only one man in her, very short of provisions, who had 
been blown out to sea, and whom we took on board. About half 
an hour after that incident I was informed that one of the pas- 
sengers wished to speak with me in private upon a very important 
matter. Accordingly he came to me in my cabin, a little thin 
wizened man looking like a tailor, whom I had hardly noticed as 
being on board ; indeed, he was insignificant enough in every way 
save for the expression of his face, which certainly exhibited the 
most intense anxiety and distress of mind. Of course I thought he 
had been drinking, and in fact was on the verge of “ the jumps,” 
which is what the Yankees term delirium tremens. 

‘“ Well, my man, what is it ?” said I severely ; “ we shall soon 
sight land ; I have no time to throw away.” 

‘“«That is very true, Captain,” he answered, in a thin quavering 
voice, and with a strong American accent, “ but your time will be 
even shorter than you imagine unless you listen to what I have 
gottosay to you. You will never see land, and much more make 
it, if you are not prepared to act at once on the information I am 
about to give you. Neglect it, and your ship will be at the bottom 
of the sea in ”—-he looked at his watch—*“ yes, in exactly an hour 
and a half.” 

‘All right, my man,” said I, “ you may go. Illsend the ship’s 
doctor to look at you ;” for of course I thought he was wandering 
in his wits. 

‘Then what had seemed like anxiety in his face became mortal 
fear—genuine abject terror such as no actor could have imitated. 
He threw himself upon his knees, and, clasping his hands together, 
besought me not to treat his words with incredulity. 

‘“Then why, sir,” I replied, “do you talk such damned non- 
sense about my ship ?” 

‘“ Because it’s true, Captain,” he groaned. ‘* There’sdynamite on 
board, and clockwork machinery connected with it. As I ama living 
man, if the thing is not, at once looked to, the ship and all on 
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board of her will be blown to atoms within the time I have men. 
tioned.” 

‘At this I confess I felt a cold shudder down the nape of my 
neck, for not three months before the very catastrophe at which 
he hinted had taken place at (I think) Bremerhaven, and had struck 
terror into all ships’ captains like myself. Some infamous villain 
had insured a steamer very heavily, and had taken means for its 
destruction on its voyage in this very manner, only the infernal 
machine had burst on the quay, killing scores of people, and its in- 
ventor with it. 

*“ Good heavens, man! tell me all,” I cried, “ and quickly.” 

*“ Nay, but I daren’t, andI can’t,” he pleaded, “ unless I have 
your solemn promise that you will never betray me. I know that 
you are a man of your word, and that will suffice for me. You 
must promise, whatever may happen, never to allude to the con- 
versation that we are now having, or to make use of it in any way 
to the disadvantage of myself or others.” 

*“ Well,” said I, “I promise. Now, where is this cursed 
dynamite ? ” 

‘* One moment, Captain. There is still time and to spare, now, 
since you have listened to reason, and I must prove to you that, though 
I once hearkened to the whisper of the devil, I repented, and would 
have undone the mischief if I could. This ship is insured in 
London—never mind where and how—for a huge sum, and I 
have been employed to sink her. I brought the machinery, set to 
this very day (for you have made the voyage quicker than was 
thought possible), down to Liverpool, in a small portmanteau which 
was sent on board the night before she sailed. It was a stipula- 
tion that I should sail with you to see that nothing interfered with 
the execution of the plan. But I swear to you, no sooner did I 
touch the deck than I repented. I wanted the package placed in 
my own cabin—ask your own men if it was not so—in order 
that I might have some opportunity of getting it thrown over- 
board in the course of the voyage. They had already, however, put 
it below—where, indeed, it was intended to go—with the other 
baggage. It’s a small portmanteau of bullock’s-hide, and they 
might as well have let me have it in my cabin.” 

‘The dread had passed away from the man’s voice directly I had 
given my promise that no harm should happen to him. He had 
doubtless every confidence in the clockwork machinery, but that 
of course was not my case. 

‘Come up on deck, you scoundrel,” cried I, “and identify 
this infernal thing.” 

‘I set twenty men to work at once to bring up the luggage on 
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the deck, which, since we had not yet even sighted land, astonished 
them not a little. 

‘Quick, quick, my good fellows ; there will be extra grog for 
you,” I said, “if you turn the things out within the hour.” 

‘The passengers who had not been across the water before, 
thought it a natural thing enough perhaps, but my officers imagined 
Ihad gone demented. There I stood with this Yankee tailor (as 
he looked like) by my side, who, though he affected to be quite 
unconcerned, kept a sharp eye on everything that came up, and 
was to let me know by a nod when we got to the dratted thing. 
The luggage of a Cunarder is no joke in point of quantity, but 
in quality it varies more perhaps than any similar collection to 
be found anywhere else. There were arks belonging to fine ladies, 
large enough to go to sea in; chests that contained clothes and 
tools of emigrants, dapper portmanteaus of gentlemen touring for 
pleasure ; bags of carpet-baggers that had no other luggage nor 
property on earth ; hampers full of English fare to astound the 
natives of new York; and photograph cases smelling of nasty 
stuff for twenty feet round ’em. 

‘I won golden opinions from the ladies, through my being so 
very particular, and calling out “ Gently, gently ; handle ’em smart, 
my men, but be careful not to shake ’em,” which of course was put 
down to my carefulness of their precious possessions, whereas I 
was thinking of the dangers of dynamite, which explodes, you 
know, by concussion. That blessed portmanteau, as it happened, 
was at the very bottom of all—a mangy, ill-looking thing 
enough, and, though small, as heavy as lead. “Now, just throw 
that overboard, my fine fellows,” said I, “ will you, and be careful 
not to knock it against the bulwarks.” 

‘Nobody, of course, questions the orders of a ship’s captain 
when at sea—and over it went with a splash; but I saw the first 
mate look at the second with an expression that conveyed “he’s 
mad,” as clearly as if he had given words to it. It was this circum- 
stance, combined with the sense of complete security from the 
awful peril that had threatened us, that for the first time put it into 
my mind that.I had been made the victim of a hoax. If it had 
been so, I verily believe I should have thrown the little tailor after 
his portmanteau; but when I called to mind the face of the fellow 
when he first came into my cabin, I could not quite believe that. 
However, I took an opportunity of speaking to him once more 
alone. “Look here,” said I, “ you unmitigated thief and villain ; 
there’s one point in your story that wants clearing up. Your life 
isnot very valuable, it is true, but I dare say you yourself put a 
fancy price upon it, and, that being so, how could you take personal 
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charge of a machine that, according to your own account, was to 
blow us all to splinters ?—how comes it, I mean, that you were on 
board with it, yourself? ” 

‘Well, Captain,” he replied, “ you see, I’m a poor man, and the 
money was a good round sum; and, asI told you, my employer 
insisted on my seeing the thing was going right with my ow 
eyes; there was a risk, of course, but the fact is, arrangements had 
been made for meeting me in this very latitude. The man in the 
boat, whom we took on board, was on the look-out for me, and it 
was agreed should take me off the ship.” 

‘« What! did he know about the dynamite, too?” I broke out; 
‘sis it possible that there was a third villain, beside you and your 
employer ?” 

‘« Well, yes, Captain, I’m afraid there was; but you can’t touch 
him, you know, without touching me, and you have passed your 
word that I shall not be harmed. Besides, you must remember 
that I might have got off and clean away, leaving you all to bust 
up, if it had not been for the extreme delicacy of my conscience.” 

‘There was asly smile about the fellow’s mouth for which I could 
have wrung his neck, but for the safe-conduct I had given him; 
his whole manner, as well as the expression of his face, had changed, 
now he had got his way; and instead of a villain who had 
repented of a great crime, he looked more like a successful schemer. 

‘ However, the dynamite was overboard, thank heaven ; we were 
nearing land, and I had other things to think about. 

‘When we were still some way from harbour we were met by a 
police boat, the chief officer of which demanded to be taken on 
board, to speak with me. 

‘« Hullo!” I said, when we were in the cabin together; “no 
extradition business, I hope? There is no murdering Englishman 
among my passengers, is there ?” 

6% Well, no,” he answered ; “ but I’ve reason to believe there's 
a citizen of the United States who would neither stick at murder 
nor anything else.” 

‘Then I thought of the dynamite, of course, and rejoiced that 
the villain had been discovered without any betrayal of his secret 
on my part. 

<“¢ You have a warrant for his apprehension, I conclude ?” 

‘“ Well, no, Captain, that’s just my difficulty, for I don’t know 
which man it is; but I’ve an order to search the luggage. In- 
formation has come by wire that a whole plant for forging 
American banknotes is being imported by your ship; it will not be 
down below, of course, but in the man’s personal luggage in his 


eabin.” 
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‘I smelt a rat at once, and I dare say looked pretty blank and 
bamboozled. 

‘« No one has left the ship since you started, has he ?” inquired 
the officer anxiously ; “there has been a small boat hanging off 
and on the harbour, and we have reason to believe that this man’s 
confederate may have had a hint by telegram yf 

‘No, no,” interrupted I, ‘everybody is on board that sailed 
with us;” and I might have added “and one more,” but I thought 
he might just as well find that out for himself. I didn’t want more 
people than was necessary to know that I had been made such a 
fool of. 

‘“ According to my instructions,” continued the officer, “ the 
plant is contained in a portmanteau of bullock’s-hide, with brass 
nails round the rim, and therefore easily recognisable.” 

‘I nodded, for indeed I myself recognised the thing from his 
description very readily. Had I not told them to be very careful 
with it, and not to knock it against the bulwarks, and seen it 
dropped overboard with my own eyes?—thus making myself an 
accomplice in his escape from justice of a Yankee forger ! 

‘Of course the officer didn’t find that portmanteau among the 
“personal luggage,” though I am bound to say he looked for it very 
carefully, and scandalised some of my saloon passengers not a little 
by his unwelcome attentions; nor was it among the larger articles, 
though they all lay exposed on the deck, as if for his especial 
behoof and convenience. His impression was, he said, that his 
“information,” as he called it, had been incorrect, and that that 
bullock-hide portmanteau must be coming over in the next ship; 
which I said was possible—because everything is possible, you 
know—though, I own, I did not think it very probable. 

‘As to the owner of the article in question, he kept out of my 
way, and slipped out of the ship on the first opportunity. His 
story was so far true that he had intended to keep the thing in his 
cabin to be got quietly on shore, only the steward had objected and 
caused it to be taken below. That information had been tele- 
graphed from England to the New York police was known to his 
confederate, who had come out to warn him, and they would no 
doubt have saved me all trouble by dropping the portmanteau 
overboard themselves, only it was among the other luggage. How 
to get it out and dispose of it without discovery was the problem 
they had to solve; which they accomplished by means of the 
dynamite story. I don’t know which of them made it up, or 
whether they composed it together, like those two Frenchmen you 
were speaking to me about the other day’ [I think the Captain’s 
reference was to MM. Erckmann-Chatrian ], ‘ but I must say it was 
a devilish good story, and that’s why I’ve told it to you.’ 





he Homes and Haunts of the Bitalian Ports. 
IX. TORQUATO TASSO. 
BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


A curvine line of deep blue waters, fringed with mild white foam, 
softly laves the foot of the cliffs on which Sorrento sits and 
smiles dreamily amid her orange groves in the dreamy, orange- 
scented air. Yonder, across the liquid plain, rises Capri. On the 
opposite side of the bay a tuft of vapour, white and soft asa plume, 
waves above Vesuvius’ awful crest. The mountains bebind 
Sorrento are furrowed with deep narrow gorges, down which many 
a torrent plunges toward the sea, overshadowed by luxuriant bowers 
of foliage, and sometimes murmuring a deep bowrdon to the sound 
of voices chanting the litany of the Madonna in a wayside 
chapel, or the sharp jangle of bells that call to worship from some 
crumbling tower. Sails, white, brown, or red as autumn leaves, 
are wafted over the wonderful turquoise-tinted Mediterranean that 
’ quivers under the sunlight with that exquisite tremolar della 
marina which greeted Dante’s eyes when he issued from 
the aura morta—the dark, dead atmosphere of eternal gloom. 
Half-naked fishermen stretch their brown sun-baked limbs on the 
brown sun-baked shore. Soft island shapes swim on the sea- 
horizon veiled in silver haze, and, over all, the sky of Southern Italy 
spreads an intense delight, an ecstasy of blue! 

Sky, sea, islands, silvery vapour, shadowy gorge, and groves of 
burnished greenery studded with golden globes, are not different at 
this day from what they were when Tasso’s eyes first opened on 
them more than three centuries ago. Nature here, like some 
Southern Circe, daughter of the Sun-god and a nymph of Ocean, 
smiles in eternal youth, and steals away the hearts of all men who 
behold her. 

That sparkling sea, that crystal sky, those evergreen gardens, 
with their background of mountains, were familiar to the eyes of 
Torquato Tasso in his earliest years. He was born in Sorrento on 
the 11th day of March 1544, a season when, in that southern, 
sheltered spot, the tepid air is full of perfume and all the sweetness 
of the spring. Torquato’s father was himself a poet of no mean 
fame—Bernardo Tasso, author amongst other things of a poem in 
one hundred cantos on the subject of Amadis of Gaul, which is 
his best known work. Bernardo Tasso belonged to an ancient 
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and noble family of Bergamo, where he himself was born ; his wife, 
Porzia de’ Rossi, was a Neapolitan of Pistojese lineage. 

The instances are innumerable of the transplantation of Italian 
families from one part of the peninsula to another. From Dante 
to Guarini, the history of an Italian man of letters almost in- 
variably includes a series of migrations from city to city and from 
court to court. And in that word ‘court’ lies the explanation of 
most of the migrations. The numerous Italian potentates and 
princes, big and little (many of them very little, if their magnitude 
be measured by the size of the territory they ruled over !), vied 
with each other in ‘ patronising’ the Muses. And in order to do 
so efficaciously, it was, of course, necessary to bestow some patronage 
on the poets and artists whom the Muses deigned to inspire ; 
those goddesses being, indeed, unpatronisable except by deputy ! 
One may serve Calliope or Polyhymnia in one’s own person, but one 
cannot patronise them save in somebody else’s! This being so, 
poets, philosophers, painters, sculptors, and such-like folks, were in 
great request amongst sovereign rulers, and wandered from court 
to court throughout the length and breadth of Italy, from Turin 
to Salerno, from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic shores. It is 
strange and somewhat sad to observe that the result of all this 
sovereign patronage, however agreeable and flattering it may have 
been to the Immortal Nine, was in nearly every case to embitter 
and oppressthe souls of the patronised—Dante’s fiery pride, Petrarch’s 
lofty sweetness, Tasso’s romantic enthusiasm, Guarini’s worldly 
culture—none of these so widely different qualities of these so 
widely different men availed to mitigate the sorrows, disillusions, 
and mortifications to which the favour and familiarity of the great 
exposed them one and all. An irritable genus, these poets, truly! 
And we may believe that the sovereign patrons had their trials, 
too, of a serio-comic and not intolerable kind. 

But neither for young Torquato nor for his parents had the 
inevitable time of sorrow and persecution arrived when he was 
staring with calm baby eyes at the blue gulf of Sorrento, or conning 
his first lessons at his mother’s knee upon the shores of exquisite 
Parthenope. He lived the first years of his life in Naples, amidst 
all the luxuriant images of natural beauty which abound there, and 
which, it cannot be doubted, made an ineffaceable impression on his 
tender mind. There is something pathetic as well as a little 
ludicrous in reading, on the authority of a grave and learned 
biographer, that at three years old Torquato was so passionately 
fond of study that he would willingly have passed his whole day in 
school had he been let to do so. He had a tutor, one Don 
Giovanni d’Angeluzzo, to whose care Bernardo confided him during 
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an absence of the latter from Italy, and this tutor wrote to the 
absent father wondrous accounts of the child’s genius and thirst for 
learning! Luckily for Torquato, he had a loving mother to prevent 
him from becoming an odious little prodigy of a pedant, and to 
keep the bloom of childhood from being quite rubbed off her 
tender little blossom by the zealous masculine manipulation of the 
learned Don Giovanni. How beloved this loving mother was by 
her boy, and how fondly and fervently he kept her memory in his 
heart, is proved by the following touching lines written years 
afterwards to record his final parting with her, which took place 
when he was not yet ten years old :— 


Me dal sen della madre empia fortuna 
Pargoletto divelse. Ah di que’ baci, 
Ch’ella bagn6 di lagrime dolenti, 

Con sospir mi rimembra, e degli ardenti 
Preghi che sen portar l’aure fugaci, 

Che io non dovea giunger pit volto a volto 
Fra quelle braccia accolto 

Con nodi cosi stretti e si tenaci. 

Lasso! i’ seguii con ma! sicure piante, 
Qual Ascanio o Camilla, il padre errante. 


Which may be faithfully, if roughly, translated as follows :—- 


Me from my mother’s breast, a little child, 
Harsh fortune tore. Ah, of her kisses bathed 
In tears of sorrow, oft with sighs I dream, 
And of her ardent prayers, dispersed in air ; 
For nevermore, ah ! never, face to face 
Within those arms was I to be enfolded 

In an embrace so clinging and so clcse. 

Alas! ‘With childish footsteps insecure 

I followed, like Ascanius or Camilla, 

My wandering sire. 


Yes, those years of happy study in the light of mother’s eyes, 
and the warmth of mother’s fond embraces, came to an untimely 
end. Little Torquato was really, it should seem, a wonderfully 
precocious child, even when a due grain of salt is added to the 
statements on that head of his preceptors. He was sent before he 
had completed his fourth year to a school kept by certain Jesuit 
Fathers, who had then but newly, and with cautious modesty, set 
up a little church and schools in a somewhat obscure street of 
Naples, called Via del Gigante.' The Tassos then were inhabiting 

1 The above dates are given on the authority of Manso, a contemporary and friend 
of the poet ; but Tiraboschi (Lett. It., vol. vii. book 3) observes that it is certainly 
ascertained that the Jesuits were not introduced into Naples before a.p. 1552, and 


that consequently Tasso must have been at least seven years old when he began to 
frequent their schools: a much more credible statement then Manso’s. 
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the Palazzo de’ Gambacorti (an ancestral inheritance), and from 
the palace to the schools, the future singer of ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ 
trotted daily in quest of knowledge. It is related that such was 
the child’s passionate thirst for learning, that he often rose before 
daylight, impatient to be gone to his teachers; and that on more 
than one occasion his mother was constrained to send servants with 
lighted torches to accompany him through the still dark and silent 
city. The Jesuits were proud of their marvellous young pupil. 
With their accustomed acuteness of judgment, they doubtless per- 
ceived that here was a genius of no common sort ; and it is possible 
that some among them may have looked forward to enlisting the 
fiery soul of Torquato under the banner of the militant company 
of Jesus. His confessor—the confessor of an infant of eight years 
old!—considered his intelligence and his behaviour sufficiently 
mature and serious to warrant his receiving the sacrament of the 
Holy Communion at that tender age. At seven he had ‘ perfectly © 
learned the Latin tongue, and was well advanced in Greek,’ and 
had composed and publicly recited orations in prose and several 
ms. 
i But now, as I have said, these pleasant days of study and love 
at home, and praise abroad, were to end for little Torquato, and 
in this way: His father, Bernardo, was the secretary, and friend, 
and faithful adherent of Ferrante Sanseverino, Prince of Salerno. 
Now, Don Pedro di Toledo, Viceroy of the Emperor Charles V. in 
Naples, desired to introduce into that city the tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition, al?’ uso di Spagna, ‘after the custom of Spain,’ as 
one of his biographers says, and the city of Naples ungratefully 
opposed the bestowal of this blessing with might and main. So 
strong was the feeling of the Neapolitans in the matter, that they 
sent the Prince of Salerno to the Emperor as their ambassador, to 
plead with his Majesty against the pious project of Toledo. 
Bernardo Tasso accompanied the prince his master on this 
embassy, which took place in the year 1547. It was successful ; 
and the prince, on his return to Naples, was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm by his fellow-citizens, and with scarcely con- 
cealed hatred and spite by Toledo, who could not forgive him for 
having baulked his design. But Prince Ferrante’s triumph was 
short-lived. Toledo filled the mind of Charles V. with suspicions 
and prejudices against his powerful subject; and possibly not 
the least efficacious of the viceroy’s arguments was the possi- 
bility held out to Charles of reclaiming for the imperial crown the 
customs dues of Salerno, which had hitherto enriched the prince’s 
revenue. Weare not now concerned to follow the windings of 
this story of court treachery and tyranny, all’ uso di Spagna; for 
Nn 2 
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our present purpose it suffices to say that the Prince of Saierng 
was driven from his country, and that Bernardo Tasso followed his 
master’s fallen fortunes into France. On leaving Naples, where he 
left his wife, he took with him Torquato, who, incredible as it 
seems, is stated on grave authority to have been involved, child as 
he was, in the odium with which Toledo and his party covered the 
Prince of Salerno and his adherents. Inthe year 1552 the said 
prince and all who had followed him were publicly declared to 
be rebels, and the sentence included Bernardo and Torquato 
Tasso. 

The scene now changes for our young poet. His father carried 
him to Rome, and there left him under the charge of one Mau- 
rizio Cattaneo, whilst he, Bernardo, accompanied the Prince of 
Salerno to France. Cattaneo was a gentleman of Bergamo, long 
settled in Rome, where he enjoyed considerable favour at the Papal 
court, and especially from the Cardinal Albani, whose secretary he 
was during many years. He was bound to the Tassos not only by 
ties of friendship but of some distant kindred, and he seems to 
have fulfilled his charge towards the boy with almost paternal 
affection. Torquato loved and honoured his memory all his life, 
and has dedicated one of his dialogues to him, giving it the name 
of ‘Cattaneo.’ Under this good man’s care Torquato remained 
until he had completed his twelfth year. Meanwhile his only 
sister, Cornelia, who had remained with her mother at Naples, was 
married to a noble gentleman of Sorrento named Marzio Sersale; 
and very shortly after the marriage, her mother died. Bernardo 
felt his wife’s loss deeply. They had been a very affectionate 
and faithful couple, and Bernardo’s grief was of course aggravated 
by his having been absent from Porzia in her last moments. In 
his sorrow and loneliness he resolved to send for Torquato to 
rejoin him. It must be explained that Bernardo Tasso, after his 
patron’s final ruin, had returned from France to Italy, and taken 
refuge at the court of Guglielmo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, who 
had invited him and received him very honourably. So, after 
some four years passed in the Eternal City, which years were 
chiefly spent in assiduous study, Torquato took leave of his kind 
preceptor, Maurizio Cattaneo, and departed for Mantua. 

Among the most indelible impressions left on our poet by his 
stay in Rome appears to have been that of a certain courtly and 
almost chivalrous tone of manners which is said to have distin- 
guished Maurizio Cattaneo. The latter seems, too, to have con- 
cerned himself with the physical, as well as moral and mental, 
education of his pupil. Torquato was an adept in most of the 
knightly exercises of the day. When he rejoined his father at 
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Mantua, he was tall for his years, handsome, and strong; and a 
rodigy of education according to the standard of the times, having 
fully completed a course of the Greek and Latin languages, 
thetoric, poetry, and logic. His father was, very naturally, filled 
with joy and pride at the boy’s attainments, and although he had 
sent for him with the intention of keeping him as a companion in 
his widowed life, yet he shortly sent him to the University of 
Padua, there to pursue the study of the law, in company with 
Scipio Gonzaga (afterwards Cardinal), a kinsman of the reigning 
Duke of Mantua, and within a year or two of Torquato’s own age. 
The two lads fell into a great friendship, lived during their student 
days in the closest intimacy, and preserved their mutual attach- 
ment through life. There, in the stately and learned city, Tasso 
passed five years of his existence, still so brief, but already 
chequered with many vicissitudes. Stately, sleepy old Padua, as 
it is now!—with its great silent spaces which the sunshine reigns 
over victoriously ; its narrower streets full of welcome shade in the 
spring and summer and autumn days; its wide picturesque piazza 
all ablaze on market-days with fruits and flowers, amongst which 
the vivid yellow flowers of the pumpkin burn like flames; its 
glimpses of red oleander blossoms and polished dark green foliage 
peeping over garden walls; its wide, silent, dreamy churches, and 
its haunting memories of a splendid past! 

Padua was still splendid in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when Torquato Tasso, and Scipio Gonzaga, and many another 
youth illustrious by birth or genius, paced its academic halls. 
Here Torquato, not yet turned seventeen, passed a public examina- 
tion in canon and civil law, philosophy, and theology, ‘ with uni- 
versal eulogy and astonishment of that learned university,’ as a 
contemporary writer quaintly declares. But in the following year, 
when Torquato was but eighteen, the eulogy and astonishment were 
still further intensified by the publication of the heroic poem 
called ‘Rinaldo.’ It was, indeed, a marvellous production for a 
youth of his age, and, in the words of his friend and biographer 
Manso, a brilliant dawn which presaged the rising of that full sun 
of genius to be displayed later in the epic of ‘ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered.’ The poem was dedicated to the Cardinal Luigi d’Este 
brother of the reigning Duke Alfonso II., and published under the 
auspices of his Eminence. This was the first link in the chain 
which bound Tasso to the princely house of Este, to their glory 
and his sorrow as it proved. Bernardo, although naturally proud 
of his son’s genius, seems to have looked with some discontent 
upon the lad’s devotion to poetry. He himself was a poet, and 
the Muse had not bettered his fortunes; and he had thought to 
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give young Torquato a career which opened up a prospect of 
worldly success, riches, and a solid position—namely, the profession 
of the law. But let the good Bernardo rough-hew his ends as 
carefully as he might, the divinity called poetry shaped them far 
otherwise than he intended. It is an old story. Boccaccio and 
Petrarch furnished examples of the imperious and irresistible force 
of inborn genius to break through any bonds of calculating pru- 
dence. And long before their time the Roman Ovid sang, under- 
going the same struggle against parental authority : 


Nec me verbosas leges ediscere, nec me 
Ingrato vocem prostituisse foro, 

Mortale est quod queris opus; mihi fama perennis 
Queeritur ut toto semper in orbe canar. 


Tasso, like Ovid, chose ‘ undying fame’ rather than the weary but 
profitable labour of studying ‘ verbose laws.’ The one languished 
in a horrible exile, the other was imprisoned as a maniac. Rarely 
does the implacable divinity confer her sovereign favours save in 
exchange for the very life-blood of her votaries; but perhaps even 
among the tragic annals of poets there is no record more steeped 
in sadness than that of the life of Torquato Tasso. ~. 

As yet, however, he-is surrounded by the rosy light of the 
heal aurora; youth and -hope- animate - his. breast, praise is 
meted to him in no stinted measure, friendship holds his hand in a 
firm, cordial grasp, and the clouds that are to darken the meridian 
and the evening of his days cast no shade upon the brightness of 
the morning. 

So great was the reputation of the ‘ Rinaldo’ that the Univer- 
sity of Bologna invited the youthful poet to visit that city, con- 
veying the flattering request through Pier Donato Cesi, then vice- 
legate, and afterwards legate at Bologna, and Cardinal. Torquato 
went to Bologna and there pursued his studies, and even read and 
disputed publicly in the schools on various subjects, and especially 
on poetry. He is said to have been recalled thence at the instance 
of Scipio Gonzaga, at that time head of the Academy of the 
‘Etherials’ of Padua—one of the numberless institutions of ‘the 
kind which sprang up in Italy in the sixteenth century. Scipio is 
said to have been jealous of Bologna’s having ‘possession of the 
rising genius instead of Padua; and moreover to have desired 
Tasso’s return to the latter place from motives of personal attach- 
ment to him. Certain it is that Tasso did return to Padua, where 
he was received with great honour by the ‘ Etherials,’ amongst 
whom he assumed the name of ‘ Pentito,’ or ‘The repenting one.’ 
This singular choice of an appellation is explained by Manso to 
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mean that Tasso repented the time he had spent in the study of 
law. But Tiraboschi reveals a bit of secret history which Manso 
either did not know or chose to suppress, and which shows that 
vexations and mortifications were not spared to the young poet 
even in these early days of his fame. Tiraboschi possessed a long 
letter written by Tasso to the vice-legate Cesi, above-mentioned, 
from which it appears that the poet during his stay in Bologna 
was accused of being the author of certain libellous verses, and 
that his dwelling was consequently searched by the birri (officers 
of the law, in such evil repute that their title is a term of reproach 
in Italy to this day), and his books and papers carried off, and 
that this was the true cause of his quitting Bologna. Tasso indig- 
nantly defends himself against the charge, and complains with 
much spirit to the legate of the injurious treatment he suffered. 
‘Why,’ says he among other things, ‘were the birri sent to my 
rooms on a slight and unreasonable suspicion, my companions 
insulted, my books taken away? Why were so many spies set to 
work to find out where I went? Why have so many honourable 
gentlemen been examined in such a strange fashion?’ He de- 
mands, moreover, to be allowed to come to Bologna, and justify 
himself before some wise and impartial judge, ‘ which, however,’ 
says Tiraboschi quietly, ‘does not appear to have been granted to 
him.’ The letter bears date the last day of February 1564, and 
was written from Castelvetro, at that time a feudal tenure of the 
Counts Rangoni within the territory of Modena. 

Tasso was thus within a few days of having completed his 
twentieth year when he left Bologna. 

During his second sojourn in Padua he appears to have sketched 
out the first plan of his great epic, the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ which 
he intended from the first to dedicate to Duke Alfonso d’Este, 
sovereign of Ferrara. In the year 1565 he was formally invited 
by the duke to take up his abode at the court of the latter. 
Chambers were provided for him in the ducal palace, ‘and ali his 
wants so considered, as that he should be able at his leisure, and 
free from care, to serve the Muse both by contemplation and com- 
position ; the which, in truth, he did, by proceeding with the poem 
of the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” and writing those earlier rhymes and 
dialogues in prose which were the first to be beheld with eagerness 
and astonishment by the world.’ (Manso: Life of Torquato Tasso.) 

If ever ghosts walked in the sunlight, I think they would choose 
the long, sunny, grass-grown, silent, slowly crumbling streets of 
Ferrara for such wanderings. The changes there for the last three 
centuries or so have been brought about, not so much by the 
advent of new things, as by the fading and decay of the old. Like 
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an antique arras sorely preyed upon by moth and dust, Ferrara yet 
preserves a faint and colourless imaze of the olden time; and her 
aspect appeals to the fancy with all that pathos which belongs to 
things once stately and noble, now rotting in oblivion and decay, 
As Browning, in his poem entitled ‘ A Toccata of Galuppi,’ speaks of 
the fair Venetian dames who used to listen to that quaint music, 
toying with a velvet mask or drinking in soft sounds of courtship 
covered by the tinkle of the harpsichord, and exclaims, with the 
sensitiveness of a poet— 


What's become of all the gold 
Used to fall and brush their bosoms ? 
I feel chilly and grown old ! 


so one may feel chilly in the sunny streets of Ferrara, thinking 
of all those brave figures, shining with beauty, valour, splendour, 
and genius, which used to pace them, and have marched across the 
illuminated dise of this life into the fathomless shadow of the 
dread beyond. 

Duke Hercules, the immediate predecessor of Tasso’s patron, 
Alfonso II., had beautified and extended his city very greatly. 
In his time and under his auspices a whole new quarter sprang 
up, enclosed by an extended circuit of walls fortified accord- 
ing to the military science of that day. He caused a number of 
new streets to be planned, and compelled the monks of various 
religious houses, such, for example, as the Monastery of St. Catherine, 
of the Angels, and of the Carthusians, to sell or let on lease their 
lands which bordered on the new streets, in order to have stately 
mansions constructed on them. In this way, in the Via degli 
Angeli alone there arose four or five truly magnificent palaces, 
besides other handsome edifices ; and of these palaces the visitor 
to Ferrara will probably remember most vividly the Palazzo de 
Diamanti, so called because the whole of its fagade is covered with 
massive stonework, each block of which is cut in facets, like the 
surface of a precious stone. This splendid building existed, then, 
in Tasso’s time ; but when he first saw it, it was not yet completed. 
It belonged to the Cardinal Luigi d’Este, to whom it had been 
bequeathed by Duke Hercules, together with a sum of money to 
finish it. And the Cardinal finished it accordingly in 1567—that 
is to say, two years after Tasso first went to reside at the court of 
Ferrara. The city was then a brilliant scene, the resort of the 
most famous, talented, and illustrious Italians of the day. Beauty, 
rank, and genius figured on that stage. The first parts, the lead- 
ing personages in the drama, were admirably filled ; even tragic 
elements were not wanting to complete the interest and prevent 
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any chance of a monotony of cheerfulness! A great poet suffering 
from hopeless love and forcibly imprisoned amongst maniacs, for 
instance, must have been a thrilling incident. As to the choral 
masses in the background, the crowd which figured in dumb show, 
the populace, in short, they suffered a good deal from pestilence 
and famine in those days; both which scourges fell, of course, 
more heavily on the poor thanon the rich. But still it appears that 
Alfonso II. did his best for them according to his conceptions of 
his duty. The population of the city, according to a census taken 
in 1592 by command of Pope Clement VIII. soon after the death 
of Duke Alfonso, amounted to 41,710 souls, exclusive of ecclesiastics, 
foreigners, and Jews; including those categories, it reached to over 
50,000. The number of inhabitants in Ferrara in the present year 
is but 30,000! 

In the year 1570 (according to Tiraboschi and Rosini, 1572 
according to Manso) Tasso accompanied the Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este on an embassy with which the latter was charged by Pope 
Gregory XIIT., to the court of Charles IX. of France. There 
the poet was loaded with flattery and honours; the king him- 
self particularly delighting to distinguish him for the reason, 
as it is alleged by contemporary biographers, that Tasso had paid 
such a splendid tribute to the valour of the French nation in his 
great poem of * Goffredo.’ Thus it would seem that the ‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered ’ was originally destined to bear the name of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, and also that it was far enough advanced at the period of 
Tasso’s visit to France to allow of a portion of it having become 
known to the world, at least to the little world of courtiers who 
surrounded the poet. 

But Tasso did not remain very long in France. Within a 
twelvemonth he returned to Ferrara, drawn thither by an irre- 
sistible attraction—his unhappy and misplaced passion for the 
Duchess Eleonora d’Este. It appears clearly from the poet’s own 
words! that he became fantastically enamoured of the princess's 
portrait before he had seen her; for on his first arrival in Ferrara, 
during the festivities on the occasion of the marriage of Duke 
Alfonso with Barbara of Austria, Eleonora was too indisposed to 
leave her room. But very soon his love ceased to be merely a 
fantastic dream, and became only too serious and fervent. On 
her part, the princess was touched and flattered by the adoration 
of the greatest poet of his day, who was at the same time a very 
accomplished cavalier. She seems to have had an insatiable 
appetite for his homage, his praises, conveyed in immortal verse, 


* Sonnet 149, Edition of Pisa. Nel tuo real petto, 
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and his respectful worship of her, at a distance. But the best 
testimony of the most illustrious Italian commentators seems to 
exclude the idea that the princess so derogated from her rank as 
to return Tasso’s love like a woman of a less illustrious breed, or as 
he very certainly desired that she should return it. Scandals of a 
much graver kind than a love intrigue between. an unmarried 
princess and a poet were rife enough in that time and place to 
make such a suspicion neither strange nor improbable. But 
various circumstances, minutely searched for, sifted, and collated, 
concur to show that there is no ground for darkening Eleonora’s 
maiden fame. 

But she cannot, I fear, be acquitted on a different count, 
that, namely, of a cold, hard, and unwomanly indifference to the 
terrible misfortunes which fell upon Torquato Tasso for love of her. 
During his long and horrible imprisonment in the hospital of St. 
Anna, she vouchsafed no reply to his heartrending appeals to her 
for mercy; nor, so far as is known, did she make one effort to 
intercede with the duke her brother for his release. It is true, 
however, and may be pleaded as an extenuating circumstance, that 
to have done so might have endangered her own position in her 
brother’s court, and might even have resulted in her own impri- 
sonment in some dull cloister, which Madonna Eleonora would 
have found a dreary exchange for her brilliant, luxurious, flattered 
existence in Ferrara. Let the excuse count for what it is worth, 
but after reading the earlier story of Tasso’s intercourse with her, 
the blank, implacable silence with which she received his cries from 
prison chills and oppresses one after three centuries. 

After his return from France, Tasso continued to work at the 
* Gerusalemme Liberata,’ and produced also a very different species 
of poem, in the charming dramatic pastoral of ‘ Aminta,’ which 
has furnished the model for innumerable other dramas of the same 
kind. It was represented for the first time in Ferrara, in the year 
1573, with great pomp and splendour. Afterwards it was played 
at Florence, the scenery and decorations being under the direction 
of the celebrated architect, Bontalenti. It was received with 
universal applause, and no sooner was it printed than it was trans- 
lated into several European languages. The Duchess of Urbino 
(Lucrezia, sister of Alfonso and Eleonora d’Este) sent for the poet 
to her court, in order that he might read it to her himself; and he 
spent some pleasant and tranquil months with this princess, partly 
at Urbino, and partly in a country seat near to it. He returned, 
in company with the Duchess Lucrezia, to Ferrara, and not long 
afterwards made part of the suite of gentlemen who accompanied 
the reigning Duke Alfonso when the latter went into the Venetian 
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Provinces to meet Henry III. of France, who had then newly 
succeeded to that throne, on his way from Poland. There was a 
great gathering of grandees at Venice, and later at Ferrara, whither 
the Duke invited Henry III., the Cardinal of San Sisto (nephew 
of Pope Gregory XIII.), Duke Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, Duke 
Guglielmo Gonzaga of Mantua, and many other notable and 
puissant seigneurs, to accompany him. The great heats (it was 
the month of July under an Italian sun), or the fatigues of the 
journey, or the much banqueting in Venice, or all three causes 
combined, gave our Tasso a quartan fever, accompanied by so 
great a languor and weakness, as to compel him to renounce all 
studious application for a time. His health was not fully re- 
established until the.spring of 1575, in which year he had the 
satisfaction of completing his great poem of the ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered.’ 

And respecting the completion of this fine work certain facts 
have to be recorded, which it is well to warn the reader are facts; 
for here the authentic narrative takes upon itself an air of imper- 
tinent irony, which might well be attributed to the innocent 
transcriber of historic events as a flippant attempt to hold up 
to ridicule the whole race of critics! than whom no variety of 
the human species are less mirth-inspiring to a right-minded 
author. 

Tasso, then, distrustful of his own powers, thought fit to submit 
his yet unpublished epic to the judgment of various learned men 
of letters, who, although it does not appear that they have ever 
produced anything themselves which posterity delights to honour, 
yet had a great reputation in their day as holding the secret of the 
only authentic road by which to reach readers in centuries yet unborn. 
Unfortunately, it turned out that these erudite persons differed in 
opinion among themselves to a degree quite fatally confusing to 
the minds of those who consulted them. For example, it may 
interest readers of the ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ whether in the 
original or in Fairfax’s translation, to know that several critics 
considered that the protagonist too manifestly eclipsed all the 
secondary heroes of the poem; that Scipio Gonzaga pronounced 
the episode of Erminia too improbable; that Sperone Speroni 
found the ‘unity of action’ defective; that another objected to 
the descriptions of Armida and her enchanted garden as too glow- 
ing; and that Silvio Antoniano wished that not only all the 
enchantments, but all the love scenes of whatever nature, should be 
ruthlessly cut out altogether. Moreover, the episode of Sofronia 
and Olindo, now deemed one of the most touching and beautiful 
in the whole poem, very narrowly escaped excision, because the 
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otherwise conflicting critics were nearly unanimous in condemning 
it. Fortunately for us of these later times, Tasso, after under- 
going a great deal of annoyance, and many struggles with his 
better judgment, resolved to pay as little heed to his censors as 
possible. His dilemma, however, is one which will recur again 
and again ; for the ideal conceptions of a great genius will always 
be so far above and beyond his performance, as to make the sug- 
gestion of amendments in the latter seem very possible to him, 
But the discontent and diffidence of an extraordinary mind as to 
its own work is a very different matter from the power of an 
ordinary mind to better it. 

The anxiety and curiosity with which the publication of the 
* Jerusalem Delivered’ was expected, indirectly caused Tasso endless 
pain and mortification, for the cantos were seized upon one by 
one as they were finished, and before the poet had time to revise 
or reconsider them, and passed from hand to hand until they 
reached some publisher of the day, who gave them to the press full 
of errors, and even with huge gaps here and there of an entire 
stanza. Manso says that the MSS. of his poem were got from 
Tasso in this fragmentary manner partly by the importunity of 
friends, partly by the commands of his sovereign masters. Alas, 
poor poet! Then, too, there assailed him a furious warfare waged 
by the Academicians of the Crusca against the ‘ Jerusalem Liberated.’ 
This critical body was not exempt from the destiny which appears 
to afflict all similar institutions, namely, a strange adjustment of 
the focus of their ‘ mind’s eye,’ which makes them unable to per- 
ceive genius at a lesser distance than one or two centuries back. 
One of their number, a Florentine, Lionardo Salviati, published a 
pamphlet in which he pronounces Tassoinferior not only to Ariosto, 
which might be a tenable opinion, but to Bojardo and Pulci! Upon 
which one of Tasso’s biographers mildly observes that this is a 
judgment ‘ most unworthy of one who had the reputation of being 
learned in the Greek, Latin, and Italian literatures, and of a first- 
rate critic’ (wn critico di prim’ ordime). And he subjoins farther 
on, ‘ If criticisms dictated by a spirit of party serve to retard the 
justice due to an original writer, the latter can, however, easily 
console himself by the certain hope of occupying that place in the 
temple of glory which posterity, severe and infallible in its judg- 
ments, will assign to him.’ A comfortable doctrine of the all-the- 
same-a-hundred-years-hence pattern, with which certain minds 
‘ easily console themselves’ for the misfortunes of other people! 

Some time before the completion of his great poem Tasso had 
the grief of losing his father. Bernardo Tasso had continued 
uninterruptedly in the service of Duke Guglielmo Gonzaga, and 
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died on September 4, 1569, at a place called Ostia, on the Po, 
of which town he was governor. Torquato hastened to his father, 
attended him lovingly in his last illness, and after his death con- 
secrated some of his finest verses to his memory. 

And now follow thickly on each other’s heels misfortune 
after misfortune, mortification after mortification, treachery after 
treachery. Envy, hatred, malice, and all the uncharitableness 
which haunt a court, made Torquato Tasso the chief mark for their 
poisoned shafts ; he stood high enough above the crowd to be well 
aimed at. Guarini (the author of the ‘ Pastor Fido ’) set up to be his 
rival not only in poetry but in the good graces of the Princess 
Eleonora, and Guarini was a man who might well make the lover, 
if not the poet, jealous. In 1573 Tasso visited the court of 
Urbino, and refrained during several months from writing to 
Eleonora ; and that his silence was due to the pain and indigna- 
tion he felt at seeing (or fancying he saw—the effect on his mind 
was the same) a rival preferred to himself by the lady whom he 
had so long and devotedly served, is abundantly set forth by Pro- 
fessor Rosini. But the proofs he has patiently accumulated are 
far too voluminous for even a portion of them to be given here; 
and I advise any reader who is interested in the subject to con- 
sult Rosini’s ‘ Saggio sugli Amori di Torquato Tasso,’ inserted in 
the seventeenth volume of the Pisan edition of Tasso’s works pub- 
lished by Niccold Caparro. Envy, base intrigues, and the blackest 
treachery, prepared and forged the first link in the chain of misery 
with which henceforward Tasso was bound. Towards the close of 
the year 1576 (when Tasso was thirty-three years old) a gentleman 
of the court of Ferrara, his trusted and cherished friend, with whom, 
in the words of Manso, ‘ he had held all things in common, even 
his thoughts,’ betrayed certain secrets, which Tasso had confided to 
him, to the duke. These ‘secrets’ appear to have been love 
verses addressed to the Duchess Eleonora, without any superscription, 
or else, in several cases, with a misleading one, such as ‘ verses 
written for a friend to his mistress,’ and so forth. The poems 
which are still extant are very impassioned, and such as, when 
addressed by a subject to a woman of Eleonora’s rank, were certain 
to excite the haughty indignation of a despotic prince. By way 
of example it may suffice to indicate Sonnet 185, the dialogue 
entitled *‘ Dubbio Sciolto ’ (Rime, vol. ii. p. 119), and the sonnets 
numbered 258 and 259. Tasso meets this false friend in the 
courtyard of the ducal palace in Ferrara, upbraids him with his 
treachery, and, infuriated by the cynical coolness of his betrayer, 
strikes him on the face. A duel ensues, in which Tasso (who was 
a fine swordsman) is manifestly getting the best of it, when two 
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brothers of his adversary come up. All three attack Tasso, who 
valorously defends himself, and in the midst of a great tumult the 
combatants are finally separated by the populace. It does not 
appear that any immediate punishment was inflicted on Tasso, 
but on the 17th of June in the following year (1577) he 
was arrested on the accusation of having drawn a dagger on a 
servant in the apartments of the Duchess of Urbino. He was im- 
prisoned in a room of the palace looking upon the interior court- 
yard. But after about ten days’ confinement. he was not only 
liberated, but the Duke carried him with him on a visit to his 
ducal villa of Belriguardo, where Tasso passed nearly a fortnight 
in the intimate companionship of his sovereign. But now mark 
the change, sudden and terrible asa clap of thunder from a serene 
sky. On July 11 Tasso is sent back under guard to Ferrara, where 
he is shut up in the Monastery of San Francesco, and declared by 
the duke’s secretary to be a confirmed maniac! (pazzo spacciato.) 
Now, it is to be particularly observed that up to that 17th of June,on 
which day he was arrested for threatening the servant (as it is said), 
no hint or suspicion appears to have been rife that Torquato Tasso 
was not completely sane. He walked, as Tennyson phrases it, 
‘ with his head in a cloud of poisonous flies,’ but not even the fer- 
tility in lying of envious courtiers had as yet invented the accusa- 
tion of madness against him. No; this is only launched after the 
fortnight spent in intimate seclusion with Duke Alfonso at Belri- 
guardo. The explanation given of this strange fact by Rosini 
reposes upon a mass of evidence which neither time nor space per- 
mits us to examine here. Told with brevity and inevitable incom- 
pleteness it is this: that the duke, being still doubtful as to the 
truth of the accusations against Tasso (which accusations were 
simply that he not only loved the Princess Eleonora, but aspired 
and desired to be loved by her in return, and had written verses 
strongly implying that he was so), was determined to examine 
into the matter for himself; that for this purpose, and under the 
guise of sovereign grace and favour, he carried Tasso with him to 
a retired country house, and there subjected the unhappy poet toa 
kind of moral torture or question, as appears very clearly from the 
lines addressed by Tasso about this time to the spirit of Alfonso’s 
father, the great Duke Hercules: 

Alma grande d’Alcide, io so che miri 

L’aspro rigor della real tua prole ; 

Che con insolite arti, atti, e parole, 

Trar da me cerca onde con me s’adiri. 
(Great soul of Alcides, I know thou dost behold the harsh rigour 
of thy royal scion, who with unusual arts, and acts, and words, 
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seeks to draw from me that which inflames his wrath against me.) 
That, having satisfied himself as to the existence of the poet’s 
presumptuous passion, Alfonso proposed to him, as the only method 
by which he could escape drawing worse evils on himself—and, 
what was infinitely more important in Alfonso d’Este’s eyes, avoid 
raising any scandal against the Princess Eleonora—to feign mad- 
ness! Extraordinary and incredible as such a theory appears at 
first sight, there are nevertheless a hundred circumstances, and a 
hundred passages in the writings of the unhappy poet, which tend 
strongly to confirm its being the true one. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of all these occurs in the famous letter addressed by 
Tasso to the Duke of Urbino. Im this he says that, in order to 
regain the duke’s (Alfonso’s) good graces, he did not think it 
shameful ‘to be the third with Brutus and Solon.’ Now, of Solon 
Plutarch relates that he deliberated to feign himself out of his 
senses, and his servants spread the report throughout the city that 
he had gone mad; and Brutus is represented by Livy, ex in- 
dustria factus ad imitationem stultitiw. Surely this is very 
striking and remarkable! And what follows in Tasso’s letter is 
not less so. He says:—‘I hoped thus by this confession of mad- 
ness to open so large a road to the benevolence of the duke, as that, 
with time, the opportunity should not fail me of undeceiving him 
and others—if any others there were who held so false and un- 
merited an opinion of me.’ Under what conceivable circumstance 
could it open a way to the benevolence of the duke for Tasso to 
confess himself mad, save on the hypothesis that the duke desired 
him to appear so ? 

However, Torquato, either finding himself unable to keep up 
the ignoble comedy, or fearing that even the reputation of mad- 
ness might not avail to secure him from worse treatment, fled 
from the Monastery of San Francesco a few days after his incar- 
ceration there, namely, on July 20, 1577. He departed alone and 
on foot, and at length, after a journey made in the midst of un- 
speakable trouble of mind and hardships of body, he reached Rome, 
where he remained a short time in the house of his old friend and 
tutor, Maurizio Cattaneo. But here anxieties and suspicions con- 
tinued to torment him. He seems to have been haunted by the 
fear of being poisoned. Nor, when we remember the frequent 
instances in which this sovereign receipt for getting rid of a dan- 
gerous foe or a troublesome friend had been applied in Italy, can 
we set down Tasso’s fear as the mere figment of a diseased brain. 
The poet’s heart turned longingly towards the home of his child- 
hood, and towards his sister Cornelia, sole survivor of his family. 
But the decree of the Neapolitan government, which pronounced 
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him and his father rebels, had never been repealed, and his paternal 
estates were still confiscated. Tasso was an outlaw in his native 
land. Nevertheless, the longing to revisit Sorrento and to see his 
sister became irresistible, and he resolved to gratify it without 
revealing his purpose to any one. Having gone on a pleasure ex- 
cursion to Frascati, he set off thence on foot, secretly, and quite 
alone, to make the romantic journey which has been so often cele. 
brated by pen and pencil. 

We can fancy we see the solitary figure traversing a lonely path 
at the foot of the mountains, towards Velletri, as the summer even- 
ing closes in. Behind him are the rugged hills mantled in purple 
shadow, home and cradle of the great Latin people whose story 
has filled every gorge and crowned every peak of them with im- 
mortal memories. In front stretches the mysterious and quiet 
Campagna towards the unquiet and mysterious sea. On the 
horizon Rome sits brooding on her seven hills, but the great dome 
of St, Peter’s does not yet loom in supreme majesty above the city. 
It is still unfinished, the drum of the cupola alone being as yet 
completed. The soil is strewn with colossal fragments of a colossal 
past; mighty receptacles of dead ashes and living waters, the 
tombs and aqueducts glimmer white through the brief southern 
twilight. All is still, silent, forlorn; only at intervals some 
savage buffalo raises his sullen front from the coarse herbage at 
the unwonted sound of a footstep, or a wild bird flutters with swift 
seared flight across the wanderer’s path. Infinite sadness on the 
vast dim plain, infinite sadness in the poet’s heart—poor weary 
human heart, turning from the cruel glitter of courts and the vain- 
glories of public praise, with a sick yearning for love, and truth, 
and peace! 

Near Velletri, Tasso changed clothes with a shepherd, in whose 
cane-thatched hut he passed the night, and next morning pursued 
his journey. After four days of toilsome travel he reached Gaeta, 
nearly spent with fatigue, and here, by good chance, he found a 
bark of Sorrento about to return to that port without touching at 
Naples. In company with a number of humble passengers— pea- 
sants, fishermen, and the like—he embarked in her, and after a 
prosperous voyage, sailing all night upon the calm summer sea, he 
reached Sorrento and landed there at sunrise. He went at once to 
his sister’s house. She had married, the reader will remember, 
Marzio Sersale, a noble cavalier of Sorrento, and was now a widow 
with two sons. Torquato found her alone, and, feigning to be a 
messenger from her brother, gave her so lamentable an account of 
his state and his fortunes that the poor woman, overcome with 
grief and agitation, swooned away. 
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If Tasso’s object had been to ascertain his sister’s true senti- 
ments towards him, he had certainly attained it. He hastened to 
reassure her as soon as she recovered consciousness, and by degrees 
revealed himself as the long-absent brother whom she so tenderly 
loved, and told her all the particulars of his flight from Ferrara, 
and its cause. He conjured her to keep his presence in Sorrento 
secret, and she promised to obey him, only making an exception 
in favour of her sons, Antonino and Alessandro, to whom she con- 
fided that the poorly-clad and wretched-looking messenger was no 
other than their illustrious uncle, with whose fame all Europe was 
ringing. To the world she gave out that a cousin of hers from 
Bergamo was come to visit her. 

And now fortune, weary of tormenting her victim, allowed 
Torquato to enjoy three months of peace and rest amidst the 
devoted affection of his family and the exquisite beauties of that 
lovely spot. His two nephews were his constant companions in 
many an excursion in the neighbourhood, and from the lips of the 
eldest of them, Antonino, the Marchese Manso gathered the fore- 
going particulars of Tasso’s flight and arrival at Sorrento, which 
he records in his biography of the poet. But Tasso had not been 
there above three months before there arrived missives urging him 
to return to the Court of Ferrara. He himself states distinctly 
that Madonna Eleonora wrote to persuade him to go back. But 
for a time he resisted, although his passion for the princess was by 
no means quenched even by the ‘heroic’ method (as Italian doc- 
tors phrase it) taken by Duke Alfonso to cure him of any over- 
weening attachment to the house of Este. He caused his sister 
Cornelia to reply to the princess’s letter for him, imploring her 
Highness to permit her to retain her brother with her yet a while 
after so long an absence, and appealing to her Highness’s compas- 
sion in moving terms. Tasso himself also wrote to the Duke and 
Duchess of Ferrara, and to Lucrezia Duchess of Urbino, in the same 
sense, none of these great personages answering his letters except 
Madonna Eleonora, who wrote again, urging, nay, commanding him 
inthe most peremptory terms, to return to her brother's court. 
This fact, it will at once be perceived, is very important, inasmuch 
as it proves that there was great anxiety at the Court of Ferrara 
to get Tasso into their power again; and also that an appeal from 
Eleonora was deemed the most efficacious means for attaining that 
object—as, in fact, it proved to be. Tasso could not resist the in- 
fluence of the princess. But at the moment of setting out from 
Sorrento he said to his sister that ‘he was going to submit him- 
self to a voluntary imprisonment.’! A remarkable phrase, all the 


1 Manso: Vita di Torquato Tasso, p. 147. 
YOL, XXXVIII, NO, CL, 16) 
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circumstances considered! He reached Rome early in the. spring 
of 1578, and there fell sick of a tertian fever, of which he was 
not yet wholly cured when he set out again in company with the 
Cavaliere Gualengo (ambassador of Duke Alfonso in Rome), and 
finally arrived in Ferrara about the end of March, or a little later, 

A series of disappointments and mortifications awaited him 
here. The duke appeared to treat him with cool contempt; he 
was denied access to him and to the princesses; and not only 50, 
but was frequently repulsed by the servants with insolence and 
indignities. But the real key of the enigma is contained in the 
following passage from the previously quoted letter to the Duke of 
Urbino :—‘ He’ (the duke) ‘ would fain have had me aspire to no 
praise of intellect, to no fame of letters, and that amidst ease and 
comfort and pleasures I should lead a soft and luxurious life, pass- 
ing, like an exile, from honour, from Parnassus, the Lyceum, and 
the Academy, to the school of Epicurus, and especially to that 
part of his school which neither Virgil, nor Catullus, nor Horace, 
nor Lucretius himself ever frequented.’ In a word, the duke hay- 
ing declared him mad, insisted that he should continue to pass for 
such, on pain not only of losing his sovereign favour but of being 
severely punished. There is no other explanation of these words. 
Tasso’s original claim to the duke’s favour was his genius, and his 
genius only. The duke had invited him to his court, and had 
shown him honour there, solely because he was acknowledged to be 
a man of such eminence that his fame would shed a new lustre 
even on the illustrious house of Este. The greater the poet, the 
greater the patron! And now this same Duke Alfonso desires to 
stifle Tasso’s genius, to smother his writings, to drag him from 
Parnassus down to ‘ Epicurus’ sty.’ He is to lead a merely animal 
life, well-fed, well-clothed, well-lodged, and all that the good 
duke asks in return is the sacrifice of his genius, his fame, his 
heart, his mind, and his soul! Unreasonable and irritable poet! 
Will it be believed that Tasso found the bargain intolerable, and 
once more fled from his benefactor ? 

He fled to Mantua, to Venice, to Urbino, to Piedmont, wander- 
ing from court to court, and finding mostly but cold comfort ; for, 
as he piteously says in the often-quoted letter to the Duke of 
Urbino, ‘ interest and the desire to be pleasing to princes shut the 
door against compassion.’ An exception must be made to this 
statement in favour of Charles Emanuel, Prince of Piedmont, who 
received Tasso with the honours due to his merit, and offered him 
the same brilliant position that he had enjoyed at first at the court 
of Ferrara, if he would enter his service. - But it was not to be. 
Alfonso spared no effort to recover the fugitive. He sent a gentle- 
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man after him to Pesaro to persuade him to go back, and other 
temptations were not wanting. . In an ode addressed to the 
Princesses of Ferrara, the poet says himself that he was ‘ deluded ’ 
by false promises. But the main accomplice in seconding the 
duke’s desire was in Tasso’s own breast—his unconquerable 
passion for Eleonora, and yearning to see her again. In brief, 
despite the ‘ strong dissuasions’ of the Prince of Piedmont and 
other gentlemen, Tasso returned once more to fatal Ferrara 
on February 21, 1579, and two days after was arrested on a 
charge of having uttered ‘false, insane, and audacious words 
against the duke,’ and imprisoned in the madhouse of St. 
Anna. 

And here the unhappy poet remained for seven years; seven 
years of misery such as few human beings have been subjected to. 
Despite what has been said in mitigation of the horrors of his 
imprisonment, it is but too clear that it was hard and cruel and 
harsh beyond measure. Tasso’s own words on this subject are, 
alas! too explicit to be mistaken. Heartrending, in truth, are the 
terms in which he laments and complains to the deaf ears of his 
former patrons. To the Duchess Marguerita Gonzaga, third wife 
of Alfonso, he speaks of making his ‘ gloomy cell’ resound with 


weeping.' In a letter to Gonzaga he says that, ‘ oppressed by the 
weight of so many afflictions, he has abandoned all thought of 
glory and honour ;’ that, * tormented by thirst, he envies even the 
condition of the brutes who can freely quench theirs at rivers and 


fountains ;? and that ‘ the horror of his state is aggravated by the 
squalor of his hair and beard and clothes, and the sordidness and 
filth which he sees around him.’ Still more horrible are certain 
phrases which occur in his ‘ Discourse’ to Scipio Gonzaga. Here 
he says, ‘I do not refuse to suffer this punishment, but it hurts 
me that an unwonted severity is used towards me, and that a new 
method of castigation is invented for me;’ and after those last 
dreadful words follows a blank filled up with asterisks. The same 
thing occurs again and again in the course of this ‘ Discorso,’ and 
the reason is that Sandelli, who first published it, deemed it pru- 
dent to suppress certain phrases and statements which would have 
furnished too tremendous an indictment against the ‘ magna- 
nimous’ Alfonso d’Este; and others of his house. The original 
MS. from which Sandelli printed his version of the Discourse has 
eluded the most zealous search, and in all probability was pur- 
posely destroyed. 

_ Acell, lighted only by one small grated window, has for 
generations been shown to visitors in the hospital of Santa Anna as 

~ 1 Sonnet 426, Sposa real. 
02 
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the place of Tasso’s imprisonment. A gloomy and terrible place 
indeed for such a man to pass seven years of his lifein! Of late 
it has become the fashion to deny the authenticity of ‘ Tasso’s 
prison,’ as the cell is called. You are told that the poet never 
lived there; that he had excellent light and airy rooms in another 
part of the hospital—what part is not known— and that the com- 
passion excited by the view of the cell is quite superfluous. Even 
the guardian who now shows it to the stranger (I revisited Ferrara 
in the late autumn of 1876), although he clings to the statement 
that Tasso was veritably confined within those narrow massive 
walls, declares that in the poet’s time there was a larger window 
looking on the courtyard, and plenty of light and air. Now, for 
my own part, I see no reason whatever to doubt that tradition is 
in this, as in so many similar cases, a trustworthy guide. The 
aspect of the cell agrees perfectly with that which Tasso him- 
self says of his prison. It does not agree with that which courtly 
gentlemen writing within the times, and by no means beyond 
reach of the influence of the house of Este, have said of it. 
The reader is at liberty to choose between these conflicting state- 
ments. 

Here, then, sighed and wept, and perhaps raved, in the bitter 
despair and indignation of his soul, Torquato Tasso, an honourable 
gentleman, a faithful friend, and incomparably the greatest poet 
of his day. To punish him for the crime of loving his sister, 
Duke Alfonso gave him obloquy in exchange for glory, solitude for 
the brilliant society of a court, and instead of the sound of 
lutes and harmonious voices, the clanking of chains and the howls 
of maniacs. I cannot presume to decide whether or not there 
were some morbid strain in Tasso’s intellect before he entered St. 
Anna, but that he did not become a frenzied lunatic before he 
left it seems to me to indicate a most amazing force of mind. 

It is a sickening task to con over the numerous appeals which 
the wretched prisoner made to the outside world for help. He 
petitioned the princesses, the Duke of Urbino, the Duke and 
Duchess of Mantua, various persons at the court of the Emperor 
Rudolph and at that of Pope Gregory XIII., the Dukes of Savoy 
and Tuscany, and the supreme council of the city of his ancestors, 
Bergamo, to intercede with his princely gaoler. The good citizens 
of Bergamo did in truth accede to his prayer. His petition (a very 
touching one) was read in the council amidst tears of pity. They 
sent 2 special ambassador to Alfonso to beg him to release Tasso, 
and tue duke received the ambassador very graciously, and pro- 
mised to fulfil his request, and the poor prisoner was so ela 
with hope at the report of this princely promise (strange that he 
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should have believed it even then!) as to be in hourly expectation 
of release for several days! And then—and then he was plunged 
back again into the gloom of despair, and months and years passed 
by and found him still in his dungeon. 

At length he left it, with spirits shattered and body enfeebled. 
The chief instrument of his release was the Abbate Angelo Grillo, 
whose name should be known and honoured for this good work. 
The abbate importuned the Emperor and the Pope, and all the 
great ones of the earth whom he thought likely to assist his object. 
And finally, in the year of our Lord 1586, and the forty-second of 
his age, he was allowed to quit the scene of so much misery and 
degradation. Ferrara was holding high festival on the occasion 
of the nuptials of Cesare d’Este with Virginia de Medici ; amongst 
the guests gathered there was young Vincenzo Gonzaga, Prince of 
Mantua, the son and heir of Guglielmo, Bernardo Tasso’s old patron. 
This youth, induced by the zealous representations of the Abbate 
Grillo, begged and obtained from Alfonso the permission to carry 
Tasso with him to Mantua, on condition, however, of keeping 
him there under strict supervision. After a time this was 
relaxed, and he was free to go whither he would, except back to 
Ferrara. 

Little is to be said here of the remaining years of our poet’s 
life. He revisited Naples, made a brief sojourn in Florence, and 
finally came to Rome, whither he was invited to receive the laurel 
crown in the Capitol. Buta pale, inexorable hand withheld the 
wreath from those worn temples. Tasso came to Rome but to die. 
He took up his abode among the monks of Sant’ Onofrio, the 
monastery which stands on the Janiculum and dominates the city 
and the winding course of the Tiber for manya mile. In thecon- 
vent garden an ancient oak-tree stood up to the year 1842, which 
tradition said had been a favourite haunt of the poet. It was greatly 
injured by a storm in that year, but something of it still remains. 
There remain, too, the grand outlines of the Sabine and Alban 
Hills, on which his eyes must often have rested, looking from that 
lofty garden terrace on to the superb panoramait commands. The 
sunset light, too, was not different three hundred years ago. Often 
he must have sat in its rosy glow whilst the spring was smiling 
around him, and thought of the fast-coming moment when for him 
the sunshine and the scent of violets and the song of birds should 
be no more. He died on April 25, 1595, aged fifty-one years. 
The symbolic crowning in the Capitol was destined not to be, yet 
none the less do the voices of fame and posterity award Torquato 
Tasso a high place among the immortal bards: Dis miscent 
superis. He was laid to rest in the Monastery of Sant’ Onofrio, 
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where a tasteless monument has been erected over his tomb, and 
where his chamber, and a crucifix and other objects used by him, 
are pointed out tothe visitor. In a corridor upon which this 
chamber opens there is a fresco on the-wall by Lionardo da Vinci, 
a lovely Madonna and child, with the donor of the picture kneeling 
before her ; and on this fine work, full of the intense serious senti- 
ment which distinguishes Lionardo, our poet’s eyes must often 
have rested sympathetically. Perhaps those last days, during 
which his tide of life was ebbing, were not among the saddest he 
had known. Poor, vexed spirit! ‘ After life’s fitful fever he 
sleeps well.’ 





An Jrish Fopil. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT.’ 


We had been out all night watching the herring-fishers ; but as 
soon as the work was over, and the faint glimmering of dawn 
appeared in the east, we turned our boat’s bow towards the shore, 
and pulled swiftly homewards. There lay the group of curraghs, 
still upon the scene of their labour, loaded with phosphorescent fish 
and dripping nets, and manned with crews of shivering weary men. 
The sea, which during the night had been throbbing convulsively, 
was calm and bright as a polished mirror, while the gaunt grey 
cliffs were faintly shadowed forth by the lustrous light of the 
moon. 

Wearied with my night’s labour I lay listlessly in the stern of 
the boat, listening dreamily to the measured splash, splash, of the 
oars, and drinking in the beauty of the scene around me: the placid 
sea, the black outline of the hills and cliffs, the silently sleeping 
village of Storport. Presently, however, my ears detected another 
sound, which came faintly across the water, and mingled softly 
with the monotonous splashing of the oars and the weary washing 
of the sea. 

‘Is it a mermaid singing?’ I asked sleepily. ‘The village 
maidens are all dreaming of their lovers at this hour, but the Midian 
Maras sing of theirs. Oh, yes, it must be a mermaid, for hark! 
the sound is issuing from the shore yonder, and surely no human 
being ever possessed a voice half so beautiful !’ 

To my question no one vouchsafed a reply, so I lay still half- 
sleepily and listened to the plaintive wailing of the voice, which 
every moment grew stronger. It came across the water like the 
low sweet sound of an Aolian harp touched by the summer breeze ; 
and as the boat glided swiftly on, bringing it ever nearer, the whole 
scene around seemed suddenly to brighten as if from the touch of 
a magical hand. Above me sailed the moon, scattering pale 
vitreous light around her, and touching with her cool white hand 
the mellow thatched cabins, lying so secluded on the hillside, the 
long stretch of shimmering sand, the fringe of foam upon the 
shingle, the peaks of the hills which stood silhouetted against 
the pale grey sky. 

A white owl passing across the boat, and almost brushing my 
cheek with its wing, aroused me at length from my torpor. The 
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sound of the voice had ceased. Above my head a flock of seagulls 
screamed, and, as they sailed away, I heard the whistle of the 
curlew ; little puffins were floating thick as bees around us, wild 
rock-doves flew swiftly from the caverns, and beyond again the 
cormorants blackened the weed-covered rocks. The splash of our 
oars had for a moment created a commotion ; presently all calmed 
down again, and again I heard the plaintive wailing of the mer- 
maid’s voice. The voice, more musical than ever, was at length 
so distinct as to bring with it the words of the song :— 


‘My Owen Bawn’s hair is of thread gold spun ; 
Of gold in the shadow, of light in the sun ; 
All curled in a coolun the bright tresses are, 
They make his head radiant with beams like a star! 


My Owen Bawn’s mantle is long and is wide, 

To wrap me up safe from the storm by his side ; 

And Id rather face snow-drift and winter wind there, 
Than be among daisies and sunshine elsewhere. 


My Owen Bawn Con is a bold fisherman, 

He spears the strong salmon in midst of the Bann, 
And, rocked in the tempest on stormy Lough Neagh, 
Draws up the red trout through the bursting of spray.’ 


The voice suddenly ceased, and as it did so, I saw that the 
singer was a young girl who, with her hands clasped behind her, 
and her face turned to the moonlit sky, walked slowly along 
the shore. Suddenly she paused, and while the sea kissed her bare 
feet, and the moon laid tremulous hands upon her head, began to 
sing again: 

‘T have called my love, but he still sleeps on, 

And bis lips are as cold as clay : 

I have kissed them o’er and o’er again— 

I have pressed his cheek with my burning brow, 
And I’ve watched o’er him all the day ; 

Is it then true that no more thou'lt smile 

On Moina ? 

Art thou then lost to thy Moina ? 


I once had a lamb my love gave me, 
As the mountain snow ’twas white ; 
Oh, how I loved it nobody knows! 
I decked it each morn with the myrtle rose, 
With “ forget-me-not ” at night. 
My lover they slew, and they tore my lamb 
From Moina. 
They pierced the heart’s core of poor Moina!’ 


As the last words fell from her tremulous lips, and the echoes 
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of the sweet voice faded far away across the sea, the boat gliding 
gently on ran her bow into the sand, and I, leaping out, came 
suddenly face to face with the loveliest vision I had ever 
beheld. 

‘Is it a mermaid?’ I asked myself again, for surely I thought 
no human being could be half so lovely. 

I saw a pale madonna-like face set in a wreath of golden hair, 
on which the moonlight brightened and darkened like the shadows 
on a wind-swept sea. Large lustrous eyes which gazed earnestly 
seaward, then filled with a strange wandering far-off look as they 
turned to my face. A young girl, clad in a peasant’s dress, with 
her bare feet washed reverently by the sighing sea; her half-parted 
lips kissed by the breeze which travelled slowly shoreward ; her 
cheeks and neck were pale as alabaster, so were the little hands 
which were still clasped half nervously behind her; and as she 
stood, with her eyes wandering restlessly first to my face, then to 
the dim line of the horizon, the moon, brightening with sudden 
splendour, wrapt her from head to foot in a mantle of shimmering 
snow. 

For a moment she stood gazing with a peculiar far-away look 
into my face ; then with a sigh she turned away, and with her face 
still turned oceanward, her hands still clasped behind her, wandered 
slowly along the moonlit sands. 

As she went, fading like a spirit amid the shadows, I heard 
again the low sweet sound of the plaintive voice which had come 
to me across the ocean, but soon it grew fainter and fainter until 
only the echoes were heard. 

I turned to my boatman, who now stood waiting for me to 
depart. . 

‘Well, Shawn, is it a mermaid ?’ I asked, smiling. 

He gravely shook his head. 

‘No, yer honour; ‘tis only a poor Colleen wid a broken 
heart!’ 

I turned and looked questioningly at him, but he was gazing 
at the spot whence the figure of the girl had disappeared. 

‘God Almighty, risht the dead!’ he said, reverently raising 
his hat, ‘but him that brought such luck to Norah O’Connell 
deserved His curse, God knows!’ 

This incident, coupled with the strange manner of my man, 
interested me, and I began to question him as to the story of the 
girl whose lovely face was still vividly before me. But for some 
reason or other he seemed to shun the subject, so for a time I too 
held my peace. But as soon as I found myself comfortably seated 
in the cosy parlour of the lodge, with a bright turf fire blazing 
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before me and hot punch steaming on the table at my side, I sum- 
moned my henchman to my presence. 

‘ Now, Shawn,’ I said, holding forth a steaming goblet which 
made his eyes sparkle like two stars, ‘close the door, draw your 
chair up to the fire, drink off this, and tell me the story of the 
lovely Colleen whom we saw to-night.’ 

‘Would yer honour really like to hear ?’ 

‘I would; it will give me something to dream about, and 
prevent me from thinking too much of her beautiful face.’ 

Shawn smiled gravely. 

‘Yer honour thinks her pretty? Well, then, ye'll believe me 
when I tell ye that if ye was to search the counthry at the present 
moment ye couldn’t find a Colleen to match Norah O’Connell. 
When she was born the neighbours thought she must be a fairy 
child, she was so pretty and small and white; and when she got 
older, there wasn’t a boy in Storport but would lay down his life 
for her. Boys wid fortunes and boys widout fortunes tried to get 
her ; and, begging yer honour’s pardon, I went myself in wid the 
rest. But it went one way wid us all: Norah just smiled and said 
she did not want to marry. But one day, two years ago now come 
this Serapht, that lazy shaugrhaun Miles Doughty (God rest his 
- soul!) came over from Ballygally, and going straight to Norah, 
widout making up any match at all, asked her to marry him.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Well, yer honour, this time Norah brightened up, and though 
she knew well enough that Miles was a dirty blackguard widout 
a penny in the world—though the old people said no, and there 
was plenty fortunes in Storport waitin’ on her—she just went 
against everyone of them and said she must marry Miles. The 
old people pulled against her at first, but at last Norah, with her 
smiles and pretty ways, won over Father Tom—who won over 
the old people, till at last they said that if Miles would go for a 
while to the black pits of Pennsylvania and earn the money and 
buy a house and a bit of land, he should marry her.’ 

He paused, and for a time there was silence. Shawn looked 
thoughtfully into the fire; I lay back in my easy-chair and care- 
lessly watched the smoke which curled from my cigar, and as I 
did so I seemed to hear again the wildly plaintive voice of the 
girl as I had heard it before that night : 

I have called my love, but he still sleeps on, 
And his lips are as cold as clay: 
and as the words of the song passed through my mind, they 
seemed to tell me the sequel of the story. — 
* Another case of disastrous true love,’ I said, turning to Shawn; 
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and when he looked puzzled I added, ‘ He died, and she is mourn- 
ing him?’ 

‘Yes, yer horour, he died; but if that was all he did, we would 
forgive him. What broke the poor Colleen’s heart was that he 
should forget her when he got to the strange land, and marry 
another Colleen at the time he should have married her; after 
that, it was but right that he should die.’ 

‘Did he write and tell her he was married ?’ 

‘Write? devil the bit, nor to tell he was dead neither. Here 
was the poor Colleen watching and waiting for him, for two whole 
years, and wondering what could keep him ; but a few months ago 
Owen Macgrath, a boy who had gone away from the village long ago 
on account of Norah refusing to marry him, came back again and 
told Norah that Miles was dead, and asked herto marry him. He 
had made lots of money, and was ready to take a house and a bit 
of landand to buy up cattle if she would but say the word to him.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well, yer honour, Norah first shook her head and said that 
now Miles was dead ’twas as well for her to die too. At this Owen 
spoke out and asked where was the use of grieving so, since for 
many months before his death Miles had been a married man! 
Well, when Owen said this, Norah never spoke a single word, but 
her teeth set, and her lips and face went white and cold as clay, 
and ever since that day she has been so strange in her ways that 
some think she’s not right at all. On moonlight nights she creeps 
out of the house and walks by the sea singing them strange old 
songs, then she looks out as if expecting him to come to her—and 
right or wrong, she'll never look at another man!’ 

As Shawn finished, the hall clock chimed five; the last spark 
faded from my cigar; the turf fell low in the grate: so I went to 
bed to think over the story alone. 


During the three days which followed this midnight adventure, 
Storport was visited by a deluge of rain, but on the fourth morning 
I looked from my window to find the earth basking in summer sun- 
shine. ‘The sky was a vault of throbbing blue, flecked here and 
there with waves of summer cloud, the stretches of sand grew 
golden in the sun-rays, while the saturated hills were bright as if 
from the smiling of the sky. The sight revivified me, and as soon 
as my breakfast was over, I whistled up my dogs and strolled out 
into the air. 

How bright and beautiful everything looked, after the heavy 
rain! The ground was spongy to the tread; the dew still lay 
heavily upon the heather and long grass; but the sun seemed to be 
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sucking up the moisture from the bog. Everybody seemed to be 
out that day; and most people were busy. Old men drove 
heavily laden donkeys along the muddy road; young girls carried 
their creels of turf across the bog; and by the roadside, close to 
where I stood, the turf-cutters were busy. 

I stood for a while and watched them at their work, and when 
I turned to go, I saw for the first time that I had not been alone. 
Not many yards from me stood a figure watching the turf-cutters 
too. 

A young man dressed like a grotesque figure for a pantomime: 
with high boots, felt hat cocked rakishly over one eye, and a vest 
composed of all the colours of the rainbow. His big brown fingers 
were profusely bedecked with brass and steel rings, a massive 
brass chain swung from his waistcoat, and an equally showy pin 
adorned the scarf at bis throat. When the turf-cutters, pausing 
suddenly in their work, gazed at him with wonder in their eyes, 
he gave a peculiar smile and asked with a strong Yankee accent if 
they could tell him where one Norah O’Connell lived: he was a 
stranger here, and brought her news from the States! In a 
moment a dozen fingers were outstretched to point him on, and 
. the stranger, again smiling strangely to himself, swaggered 
away. 

I stood for a time and watched him go, then I too sauntered 
on. I turned off from the road, crossed the bog, and made direct 
for the sea-shore. 

I had been walking there for some quarter of an hour, when 
suddenly a huge shadow was flung across my path, and looking up I 
again beheld the stranger. His hat was pushed back now, and I 
saw for the first time that his face was handsome. His cheeks 
were bronzed and weather-beaten, but his features were finely 
formed, and on his head clustered a mass of curling chestnut hair. 
He was flushed as if with excitement ; he cast me a hurried glance 
and disappeared. 

Five minutes after, as I still stood wondering at the strange 
behaviour of the man, my ears were greeted with a shriek which 
pierced to my very heart. Running in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded, I reached the top of a neighbouring sand-hill, 
and gazing into the valley below me I again beheld the stranger. 
This time his head was bare—his arms were outstretched, and he 
held upon his breast the half-fainting form of the lovely girl whom 
I had last beheld in the moonlight. While I stood hesitating as 
to the utility of descending, I saw the girl gently withdraw herself 
from his arms, then, clasping her hands around his neck, fall sobbing 
on his breast, 
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‘Well, Shawn, what’s the news?’ I asked that night when 
Shawn rushed excitedly into my room. Fora time he could tell 
me nothing, but by dint of a few well-applied questions I soon ex- 
tracted from him the whole story. It amounted tothis: that after 
working for two years like a galley-slave in the black pits of 
Pennsylvania, with nothing but the thought of Norah to help him 
on, Miles Doughty found himself with enough money to warrant 
his coming home; that: he was about to return to Storport, when 
unfortunately, the day before his intended departure, a shaft in 
the coal-pit fell upon him and he was left for dead; that for many 
months he lay ill, but as soon as he was fit to travel he started for 
home. Arrived in Storport, he was astonished to find that no one 
knew him, and he was about to pass himself off as a friend of his 
own, when the news of his reported death and Norah’s sorrow so 
shocked him that he determined to make himself known at once. 

‘And God help the villain that told her he was married,’ con- 
cluded Shawn, ‘for he swears he’ll kill him as soon as Norah— 
God bless her!—comes out o’ the fever that she’s in to-night.’ 


Just three months after that night, I found myself sitting in 
the hut where Norah O’Connell dwelt. The cabin was illuminated 
so brightly that it looked like a spot of fire upon the bog; the 
rooms in the house were crowded; and without, dark figures 
gathered as thick as bees in swarming-time. Miles Doughty, clad 
rather less gaudily than when I first beheld him, moved amidst 
the throng with bottle and glass, pausing now and again to look 
affectionately at Norah, who, decorated with her bridal flowers, 
was dancing with one of the straw men who had come to do honour 
to her marriage feast. When the dance was ended she came over 
and stood beside me. 

‘Norah,’ I whispered, ‘do you remember that night when I 
heard you singing songs upon the sands ?’ 

Her face flashed brightly upon me, then it grew grave,—then 
her eyes filled with tears. 

‘My dear,’ I added, ‘I never meant to pain you. I only want 
you to sing a sequel to those songs to-night!’ 

She laughed lightly, then she spoke rapidly in Irish, and 
merrily sang the well-known lines :— 


‘Oh, the marriage, the marriage, 
With love and mo bouchal for me: 
The ladies that ride in a carriage 
Might envy my marriage to me.’ 


Then she was laughingly carried off to join in another dance, 
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I joined in the fun till midnight; then, though the merriment 
was still at its height, I quietly left the house and hastened home, 
As I left the cabin I stumbled across a figure which was hiding 
behind a turf-stack. By the light of my burning turf I recognised 
the features of Owen Macgrath. He slunk away when he saw me, 
and never since that night has he been seen in Storport. 


% Courist’s Potes. 


BARBISON, October 12, 1878. 


Tuis is the Forest of Fontainebleau : 
Alleys where green leaves linger yet 
Catch the lights as they come and go; 
Bark of birch shines out as snow, 
Against red wild cherries and rocks like jet: 
Fair is the Forest of Fontainebleau. 


Fair was the Forest of Fontainebleau 
When Diane of Poictiers. hunted here ; 
Art has feigned her on foot with bow, 
But she rode a swift-paced jennet, I trow, 
To follow the hounds that pulled down the deer 
In her lover’s Forest of Fontainebleau. 


How still is the Forest of Fontainebleau! 
Hushed is the sound of the hunter’s horn; 
Only the leaves which the breezes strow 
Gently rustle our feet below, 
Down the forest this autumn morn, 
Down the fair Forest of Fontainebleau. 


To-day in the Forest of Fontainebleau 

The past is naught and the future vain: 
The years will come, with their ebb and flow ; 
But whether they bring us joy or woe, 

To-day is sunshine—to live is gain 
In the fair still Forest of Fontainebleau. 
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On a bright summer’s afternoon, many years ago, I was sitting in 
the middle of my garden, when my servant roused me from my 
reverie by presenting me with a letter. The handwriting told me 
at once that it came from my old friend Dr. Mortimer, who was 
then living near Rome. He and I had established at college a 
close friendship for each other which had lasted ever since, partly 
on account of that unknown bond of sympathy which draws two 
people together, and partly from our similarity of tastes, for we 
were both quiet, unambitious men, fond of literature and art, but 
without sufficient character to succeed in either. We began life 
differently : I worked steadily for the bar, while my friend prepared 
himself for medicine. Shortly, however, after our departure from 
college, Dr. Mortimer came into the possession of a considerable 
fortune, and he had by that time acquired such a passion for 
pictures, sculpture, and works of art, that he determined to leave 
the country in order to collect as many beautiful objects as he 
could. I for my part was no less lucky, for the death of an aunt 
made me arich man. Accordingly, I purchased asmall but pretty 
little cottage at about twenty miles from London, and there in 
seclusion I passed my time with the sole company of my books 
and my flowers. Dr. Mortimer and I corresponded with each other 
from time to time, but we had not met for many years when I 
received the letter of which I have spoken. 

The letter contained a pressing invitation from my friend to 
pay him a visit at his house in Rome, and he begged me to come 
down there without further delay. He told me that he longed to 
see me again and talk over old times, but that he particularly wished 
me to be with him just now, as he had reason to suppose that some 
very old pieces of sculpture were buried in his grounds, and that 
their exhumation would be most interesting to us both. I deter- 
mined to go at once, and, having packed up what was necessary, 
took the train to London, and arrived at Charing Cross in time to 
catch the night mail. 

Though, as I have said, fifteen years have elapsed since I took 
this journey, I can remember every incident connected with it 
asif it had been yesterday. The excitement of packing had at 
first so occupied my attention that I had thought of little else 


1 Adapted from the French of Prosper Mérimée. 
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but my portmanteau ; but when I was once fairly off from Charing 
Cross, I felt a strange longing to go back again. I could not 
understand what this meant, it seemed to me so strange and un- 
manly ; but do what I would, I found it impossible to shake off the 
impression that I should never live again amidst my books in my 
old happy and contented condition. Two or three times I had 
serious thoughts of telegraphing to Dr. Mortimer, telling him not 
to expect me; but the thought that he might feel hurt kept 
me from a step which would to heaven I had taken. On 
arriving at Rome, however, the thought of seeing my old friend 
once more drove these gloomy sensations from my mind; and 
when finally I drove up to his house, and found him standing’ at 
the gate waiting to welcome me, you may readily imagine how 
warm were our greetings. He led me into his garden, where we 
sat down for a long time talking over all our affairs and of our old 
college days. Dr. Mortimer then took me over his house, and 
showed me all the treasures which it contained. Beautiful indeed 
they were. Every room contained some exquisite works of art, 
and the whole collection was arranged in the most perfect taste. 
The house itself was extremely pretty and well-situated, com- 
manding a charming view of the surrounding country. It consisted 
of two stories, the drawing-room and sitting-room being on the 
ground-floor on either side of a picturesque little door, built in the 
English style. The windows of these rooms looked out upon a 
beautifully-kept lawn, which was surrounded on either side by 
shrubs and flowers, and which terminated in a little circular arbour, 
with graceful Italian pillars supporting a dome. I could see into 
the interior of this little building from the sitting-room of the 
house, and observed that it was elegantly decorated, and that a 
pedestal was placed on the floor. The Doctor saw that I had noticed 
this, and said, ‘ You are wondering what that is for! Well, the 
fact is, that while digging the other day in a part of my grounds 
which lies beyond the arbour, I came upon something which I am 
certain is a large statue. I waited for your arrival before proceeding 
with the work; and I propose that this afternoon we go down 
there together, and, with the assistance of one or two workmen 
whom I have engaged, endeavour to find out what it is. If the 
statue should prove a good one, I intend to put it up in the 
arbour.’ 
It was certainly strange, but a mysterious feeling of repugnance 
for this work seized me, and it was the more remarkable as the 
sensation seemed to me similar to that which I had experienced in 
the train. The Doctor, however, was so enthusiastic about his 
expected discovery that I could not refuse to take upon myself 3 
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share of the labour. Accordingly, after a light meal, I sauntered 
forth with Dr. Mortimer to the field where the statue lay buried. 

‘So you are still a bachelor?’ said the Doctor, lighting a 

r. 

‘Yes,’ replied I; ‘I live a secluded life, and have grown so fond 
of my books that I think little of women. Indeed,I scarcely ever 
see one. But you, too, are unmarried.’ 

‘Why, yes; you care for books, I worship Art. I am married 
to Art; and if any woman were to consent to be my wife, she 
would have to put up with a second place in my affections. But 
you used to be susceptible enough in the old days. I wonder you 
have not yet been bitten. I for my part do not care for women.’ 

I smiled and said, ‘ I cannot agree with you there. I worship 
women in the abstract, though I have as yet not met one who 
suits my fancy. If I could fall in love, I think I should love 
deeply.’ 

Dr. Mortimer burst into a loud laugh. ‘Well, take care, 
that’s all,’ said he, ‘ and don’t make a fool of yourself.’ 

By this time we had reached the spot where all my friend’s 
hopes were concentrated. It was a large open field about three 
miles from Rome. The weather was extremely hot, and the sun 
was shining brilliantly upon the magnificent ruins which appeared 
in the distance. Two Italian labourers were there awaiting our 
arrival, and some spades and other implements were lying beside 
them. 

The Doctor was eager to begin work, and flinging off his coat 
he seized a spade 7nd began to dig with great energy. The two 
men assisted him, while I took up a spade mechanically, and 
watched the proceedings. At length I saw them gradually 
uncover something shining like bronze, which had the ap- 
pearance of part of a woman’s dress. Mortimer hailed this 
discovery with a loud shout of ‘ Eureka!’ and began to urge me to 
join in the work. His bald head was shining in the sun, and his 
good-natured face beamed upon me from behind his spectacles in 
so winning a manner, that I was compelled to take off my coat 
and plunge desperately into the work. From time to time the 
Doctor was obliged to rest in order to wipe the perspiration from 
his brow, when he would tell us a story of the greatmasters, or 
of some celebrated picture; then he would cheer on the men, and 
begin again himself. At last, after about three or four hours’ 
digging, we succeeded in removing the earth from what was 
evidently the trunk and limbs of a colossal statue of a woman. 
We were all now so fatigued by our labour that we were compelled 
to stop, though the head of the figure still remained concealed 
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under the soil. The Doctor, accordingly, gave some money to the 
two labourers, who seemed highly pleased with his generosity ; and 
after bidding us good-night they left us to examine the result of 
our labours. 

The Doctor had seated himself upon a stone which we had 
come upon during our work, while I stood silently contemplating 
the statue. I was gazing upon the bronze figure of a woman 
about seven feet in height, but so well proportioned that the whole 
seemed perfectly natural. She was clad in a loose garment, which 
was drawn in at the waist by a girdle, and which was made to fall in 
seductive folds and wrinkles about her person, partly concealing and 
partly exposing the beauty of her limbs. One of the arms reclined 
upon her breast, while the other drooped languidly before her, 
But, in spite of these exquisite points, a certain indescribable mock- 
ing coquetry pervaded the whole figure. The more I looked upon 
this singular piece of art, the more I seemed to admire it. Ieven 
wished to kneel down and kiss the figure, when the pleasant voice 
of the Doctor aroused me and made me turn towards him. He 
was looking at the statue with the eye of a connoisseur. ‘It is 
perfect !’ heexclaimed. ‘What a miracle of art! It must be the 
. work of some great Greek master. Look at that hand; observe 
the delicacy of the feet, the exquisite grace of the bust. What 
marvellous execution,—what design! But what can the face of 
so lovely a figure be like?’ 

‘Ay, what indeed!’ said I with a shudder. 

We sat down together side by side upon the stone, in silence, 
until it was growing dusk. 

‘Let us go on no further with this work,’ said I suddenly. 
‘We have seen enough; and besides, after all, we may be dis- 
appointed in the end.’ 

‘What!’ said Dr. Mortimer rather testily, ‘give up when we 
have gone so far! What is the matter with you to-day? I can- 
not make you out. Have you fallen in love with the statue, or 
what is it?’ 

‘I really beg your pardon—I didn’t know what I was saying.’ 

‘Oh, you are tired now. Come in-doors, let us wash and dress 
and have some food, and a pleasant chat afterwards. To-morrow 
you will feel quite fresh, and we can renew our labours with re- 
doubled energy.’ 

We accordingly left the field and returned to the house. At 
dinner the Doctor was in high spirits; he ate and drank heartily, 
and talked in raptures about his discovery. I for my part had 
no appetite, and was unable to join in the conversation, for my 
thoughts were full of the strange statue. After dinner, the night 
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being fine, we sat together in the garden silently smoking our 
cigars. At last I spoke. 

‘Would. you like to go down again to the field, and have 
another look at the statue ?’ 

‘Of all things in the world, said the Doctor. ‘I know what I 
should like to do; only I am afraid you are too tired for that. 
I should like to finish off the work now. Iam sure it would not 
take much more than an hour, or less, if we worked hard.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said I. ‘I should be very glad to assist you. I am 
not tired now, and I think I really should enjoy it.’ 

‘Would you, indeed? How good of you! Well then, come 
along, for the sooner we set about it the better.’ 

After putting on some suitable clothing we walked down to- 
gether to the field which contained the Doctor’s treasure. It 
was a lovely night. There was scarcely a breath of wind in the 
air. The moon was well up, and covered the distant view of 
Rome with a soft white light, and the country round was 
visible for miles. We paused before the kind of grave which 
we had dug in the afternoon. There lay the statue as we had 
left her. She was looking exquisitely beautiful, her dress glis- 
tening in the moonlight. I was the first this timé to seize.a 
spade. The Doctor soon joined me, and we worked so energetic- 
ally that, as he had predicted, in little short of an hour our task 
was done. 

I rose to look at the face, but started back with horror as I 
first caught sight of her glance fixed upon me, and remained for 
some time rooted to the spot. Her penetrating eyes were turned 
towards me, and seemed to look me through and through. Her 
hair was hanging loosely down her back; some of it lay clustered 
upon her bosom, but the whole was so arranged as to exhibit the 
beauty and delicacy of her neck and throat. The head was shaped 
to perfection, but the face, handsome though it certainly was, had 
been worked by the artist into the expression which had given me 
such a shock. It was a mixture of pride, disdain, and spite. The 
face which was now revealed was, in fact, the complement of the 
figure which I had seen in the afternoon, and I could now account 
for the malignity which I had then observed in the position of the 
limbs. It was grand in a way, this statue, but it was terrible, and 
yet to me strangely fascinating. 

Dr. Mortimer expressed himself as much pleased with the face 
as he had been with the figure of the statue, and pronounced it to 
be everything in Art which it ought to be. ‘Just like a woman, 
too, he said ; ‘not too angelic, as some statues are; nor too senti- 
mental, like so many of our modern works.’ And then again he 
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delivered himself of a panegyric upon the numerous excellences 
of the statue. 

‘But did you not notice a very strange expression, something 
almost repulsive even, about the face?’ said I, as we lighted our 
cigars, on our way home. 

“No, I can’t say I did, said he. ‘ It certainly is not altogether 
a pleasant face, now I come to think of it.’ 

I took the Doctor’s arm, and we went for a stroll about the 
garden before parting for the night. When I reached my bed- 
room, which was at the back of the house, I opened the window, 
and looked out upon the view. I was very restless, and felt a 
strange longing to go down again to the statue. I flung myself 
upon the bed, and tried to sleep, but I could not. At length 
I got up, crept softly down the stairs, and went forth alone. I 
soon reached the field, and found the statue as we had left it, 
and yet not exactly as we had left it; and that is what seemed to 
me so strange. I do not think I could have pointed out the 
change to anyone; I was unable to detect any alteration in the 
position of the figure, or in the shape of the features, but the ex- 
pression of the face was not the same. Her look was still cold and 
* mocking, but she almost seemed to smile at me. I stood watching 
her for a long time. Her beautifully rounded knees were shining, 
and a pale sparkle came from each fold of her dress. At last the 
silver light of the moon fell so sweetly upon her face and her 
bosom, that I felt a thrill of pleasure. ‘If she but lived!’ cried I, 
and I knelt down beside her, and gently kissed her forehead, and 
gazed at her beauty. ‘What folly!’ at last I exclaimed, and 
hastily raising myself I began to hurry home. But I could not 
resist the temptation to turn back once more to take another 
look at the statue. Her eyes were upon me, and the old horrible 
expression was upon her face, the same look of scorn. I turned 
quickly and ran home, threw myself upon the bed, and, being now 
thoroughly tired out, soon sank into a heavy sleep. 

I was aroused next morning by the cheery voice of my friend. 
* I did not like to disturb you before, as I knew you wanted a good 
rest after your heavy work yesterday; but you will be losing the 
beauty of the day if you sleep any longer. Besides, I have made 
all the necessary arrangements for moving the statue; so come 
and have a cup of coffee, and we will go down together at once.’ 

I got up immediately, and speedily dressed myself, and after 
drinking some coffee, the Doctor and I walked down together to 
the field. Three Italian men were there, two of them our old 
friends of the previous day, and the third a big, brawny-looking 
fellow, admirably suited for the work which we had in hand. He 
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was evidently rather struck with the statue, for I found him 
caressing it familiarly. ‘Ah, signora,’ said he, ‘you are beauti- 
ful, but you are very horrible, and I would not take you at a gift.’ 
I could scarcely endure to see this coarse labourer touch the statue 
and address her thus. 

We all now set to work to raise the image. It was very 
heavy, and the same Italian whom I discovered talking to the 
figure went to one part of it in order to apply a lever; and, as he 
found some difficulty in doing this, he began half playfully, half in 
anger, to swear at it. Soon, however, we began to lift it up, but 
at that moment the Italian missed his footing and slipped down 
on the ground. The statue rolled out of our grasp, and, eluding 
all our efforts to hold it, fell heavily upon him. After some 
trouble, we managed to lift it off him. The poor man was in great 
pain ; in fact, Dr. Mortimer found on making an examination that 
his leg was broken. On hearing this opinion I turned round, and 
observed the expression which I had noticed before on the statue’s 
face. 

We carried the Italian into the house, where the Doctor set 
his leg, and did for him all that is necessary in such cases. The 
next day we finished our work, and succeeded in hoisting up the 
statue upon the pedestal which stood in the midst of Dr. Morti- 
mer’s arbour. 

I spent the next fortnight in watching it, and indeed I was 
capable of little else. Day by day I grew more fascinated and 
enthralled by the marvellous beauty of her figure, and her coun- 
tenance seemed to me to be mellowing into sweetness. Her face 
was never a gentle one, but still there was an indescribable charm 
about it. I mentioned this change which I had perceived in the 
statue’s face to Dr. Mortimer, who said, quite delighted, ‘ Why, 
you have the true spirit of an artist. All great works change to 
an imaginative eye. Examine a Madonna of Raphael, a head of 
Guido, one of the great pieces of sculpture, or what you will that 
is really a gem, and you will find that they vary with each in- 
spection.’ 

‘And yet in this instance there seemed to be something more 
than that.’ 

The Doctor then began a lecture upon Art, but while he was 
speaking I recognised that the two Italian labourers whom we had 
employed were lurking in the back of the garden. 

‘Curse you!’ I heard one of them say, as he looked into the 
arbour, ‘ you have bewitched my friend and broken his leg ;’ and 
he hurled a stone at the figure, which struck it with a ringing 
noise, and then rebounded and hit the man in the forehead. 
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The Doctor started up, and I remember noticing once more that 
the old scornful look had returned. to the statue. Much alarmed, 
I rose and joined the Doctor. The man was in great pain, but he 
was not seriously hurt. Dr. Mortimer was exceedingly angry, 
and indignantly exclaimed that ‘the man had been served quite 
right, and that it would be a lesson to him not to commit such an 
act of vandalism again.’ When we came back, the statue seemed 
to be smiling upon us as before. 

A few days after this there arrived at the Doctor’s house two 
young people who were engaged to be married. Dr. Mortimer had 
an orphan niece, Alice Fearnley, who was a great favourite of his, 
Ever since the death of her parents, the Doctor had taken the 
place of a father to her, and she had passed the greater part of her 
life at his house. She had lately been on a visit to some friends in 
England, and had met there a young man of good family, named 
Frank Grove, who had fallen in love with her. He was so much 
smitten by the Doctor’s pretty niece that he had followed her on 
her way back home, and the two had become engaged. The Doctor 
fully approved of the match, as he had heard nothing but good of 
the young man, and, moreover, he knew something about him him- 
self, andliked him. It was his great wish that the marriage should 
take place from his house; and as the two lovers wished to be 
married as quietly as possible, and as they had nowhere else to go 
to out of England, they were only too glad to avail themselves of 
the Doctor’s kindness. I was very much pleased with both of 
them, and the time passed pleasantly enough after their arrival. 
Young Grove was a man of fortune, handsome, pleasant, merry, 
popular with everyone, and a thorough gentleman. Alice was one 
of the sweetest girls I have ever seen. She had light hair, and 
bright blue eyes, and was excessively pretty. She was a thorough 
English girl, with the look of being a useful beauty—a girl, in fact, 
who was to become a wife anda mother. We two elder folks walked 
about and talked together, or read the papers, while the two 
young ones wandered alone, perfectly happy in each other’s com- 
pany. 

But in spite of these attractions I could not dismiss my strange 
fascination for the statue, and I lost no opportunity of going alone 
into the arbour and sitting before it. I wondered how I could ever 
have thought ill of her face, it seemed now to be so charming. 
One afternoon when I was in the arbour, the statue was looking 
particularly lovely. At last I fancied that she moved, that her 
arms were inviting me to go to her, and her lips seemed to be 
seductively pressed together as if to kiss me. My whole frame 
shook with delight as I rushed forward to clasp her passionately, 
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and I kissed her a hundred times. I remained thus for some time, 
put I durst not. look ‘up. I. seemed to be clinging to a loadstone. 
After an effort I broke away from her, and perceived that she was 
looking down upon me with her old scornful and horrible expression. 
I rushed off into the garden. 

‘ Why, what is the matter with you? How pale you look!’ said 
Frank Grove, who stopped me in my course. ‘I amafraid you are 
not well.’ 

‘Oh, it is nothing; do I look excited? I am quite well.’ 

‘Well! will you come down with me into the town, and help 
me to choose a ring? It is my wedding ring, for you know Alice 
and I are to be married in a few days.’ 

I was glad to accompany him as a relief to my mind, and his 
agreeable conversation soon made me feel myself again. We did 
not find much difficulty in getting a ring suitable for Frank’s 
purpose. 

After dinner that night, the weather was so fine that we all 
went out into the garden. The Doctor and I sat on a luxurious 
seat with our cigars, while Frank and Alice lay on the grass at our 
feet. How happy they were! and how pleased the Doctor was to 
see them so, as he smiled upon them and turned round every now 
and then to me with a good-humoured twinkle in his eye, when 
they were especially tender with each other. But I could not feel 
happy—I looked up, and saw the great statue, with its bitter 
mocking face, looking down contemptuously upon the group which 
we formed. 

It was now the last day of Frank’s unmarried life. The Doctor 
and Alice had gone off for a walk together, and I went out with 
a book into the garden. The weather had quite changed, and was 
looking very gloomy. In the midst of my meditations Frank came 
running in upon me. 

‘Come up with me a moment into the arbour,’ said he; ‘I 
want to speak to you about something very important.’ 

I had a great aversion from that. place ever since my last inter- 
view with the statue, so I proposed that we should go into the 
house, 

‘No, not there, please,’ said he; ‘I am afraid of meeting Dr. 
Mortimer and Alice coming in from their stroll, by the back door.’ 
We entered the arbour together, and I saw the statue was looking 
down upon us with her sickly smile. 

‘The fact is,’ burst out my young friend, ‘I have had a quarrel 
with one of those fiery Italians, and he insists upon a duel. I 
could thrash the-fellow easily enough, but I must fight him in a 
different way. He is waiting for mein the field behind here. Now, 
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I want you to be my second, and to come with me and get the 
affair over before Alice comes back. Poor girl, she would be 
frightened to death if she thought I was going to fight a duel, 
But there is no danger.’ 

I tried to remonstrate with him, but he had already taken off 
his coat, and, as he did so, the ring which he had bought for Alice 
dropped out of the pocket and rolled along the floor to the foot of 
the statue. He picked itup hastily. ‘ What shall I do with this? 
Oh, bother! Here, my lady,’ said he, addressing the statue ; ‘ you 
shall keep it for me,’ and he put it on one of her fingers. 

‘Great God! what are you about?’ exclaimed I, horrified. 

‘What! are you superstitious? But come along, there is no 
time to lose.’ 

I was determined to try and stop this absurd fight if possible, 
but my friend’s adversary was making such a fuss about his 
‘revenge,’ as he called it, that all my efforts were in vain. 

Two rapiers were produced, and the combatants put themselves 
in position. In a few minutes, to my great relief, Frank succeeded 
in jerking the Italian’s weapon from out of his hand. 

‘There,’ said he,‘ Iam the victor. Now, one thing alone I 
ask of you; that is, that you take yourself off as quickly as you 
can, and say nothing to anybody about this affair.’ 

The Italian somewhat sulkily obeyed, while I rushed up to 
congratulate my friend. ‘Oh, I knew I could beat him ; besides, I 
was cool, and he was not. But will you be so good as to go to the 
house, and if you meet Alice and the Doctor, keep them occupied, 
while I go to fetch my coat, which I left in the arbour. I want 
them to know nothing of this silly business.’ 

I did so, and on passing through the house found Alice just 
coming in from her walk. She was leaning on the Doctor’s arm, 
who kissed her most affectionately as I came up to them. We 
went into the back room, and she took off her hat and cloak. 

‘Where is Frank?’ said the Doctor. ‘Do you know? We 
were just going to look for him.’ 

‘Oh, he will be back directly. I have only left him 4 
minute since. I hope you have had a pleasant walk? The 
weather looks threatening, but I think it will clear off by to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Oh, I hope so,’ said the Doctor, ‘but it certainly is getting 
very gloomy. We saw some heavy clouds coming up in the distance. 
Iam afraid a storm is brewing ; and when it does rain here, we get 
it in earnest.’ 

I wondered why Frank was so long, but we had waited for more 
than an hour for him, and now thick drops of rain were descending. 
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Dr. Mortimer began to grow impatient, and Alice seemed so 
anxious that I put on an overcoat and went out to look for him. 

I called out, but he was not in the arbour, nor could I find 
him anywhere about the premises. I was seriously alarmed for his 
safety, and began to suspect some foul play on the part of the 
Italian with whom he had fought. How everything went wrong 
in this house! I wished that Frank and Alice were safely married 
and were on their honeymoon together, and that I was home again, 
far from these mysterious influences. I was so depressed that I 
could not conceal my distress of mind when I came back to tell 
the Doctor and Alice of the failure of my search. Poor Alice was 
dreadfully nervous and excited, but after two hours of painful 
waiting we were all relieved to see Frank’s figure stepping across 
the garden. Alice sprang to the door to meet him, and em- 
braced him passionately as he entered. ‘Oh, Frank dear!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ where have you been? We were all so anxious about 
‘But how silly of you, dear,’ said he. ‘I have only just been 
down to the town upon some business, and got caught in a 
shower.’ And he affectionately returned her embraces. 

I was surprised and moved, when I observed how pale and 
strange he looked. His manner was excited, and he seemed to be 
oppressed by some trying thoughts; and as I looked up, I was 
startled to catch the face of the statue looking down upon them 
with its scornful mockery. 

When we were all in the drawing-room again, Alice, like a 
true woman, began to scold her young lover; but when she noticed 
his altered appearance she fondly caressed him, and begged him 
to tell her what it was that distressed him so much. 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said he, smiling upon her, ‘I am all right, and 
very happy. I was perhaps a little depressed when I came in. I 
dare say because I was wet through.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad there is nothing really. But go up-stairs 
and change your things at once, or you will catch your death of 
cold.’ 

The Doctor of course seconded this wise appeal, and as it was 
now time to dress for dinner we all went up-stairs. 

Dinner passed off very heavily. Dr. Mortimer talked a great 
deal, but poor Frank was evidently suffering. He ate nothing, his 
manner was restless, and every now and then he looked sadly upon 
Alice. She tried her best to brighten the conversation and to 
amuse him, but it was of no use. I could see that two or three 
times the poor girl was on the point of bursting into tears. 

The Doctor did not perceive that anything was amiss, and after 
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dinner he drew me off into a separate room where he had just put 
up a new picture. 

‘The young people, I am sure, would like to be together,’ said 
he ; ‘and we old ones can smoke and have our coffee here.’ 

‘Did you not notice how odd in his manner Frank was this 
evening?’ said I, lighting a cigar. ‘There is something the 
matter with him, I am certain.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is tired; and then, you know, he is on the eve of 
taking a most important step in life,’ said the Doctor sententiously, 
and he looked very grave behind his cigar. ‘ However, if there 
really is anything the matter with him, leave her to ferret it 
out.’ 

We smoked on and talked till bed-time. It was raining very 
hard outside, and the wind was high, but the night was so dark 
that we could see nothing but a black mass through the windows. 
We found Frank and Alice in the drawing-room together. Alice 
was playing some pretty little melodies on the piano, and her lover 
was kneeling beside her with one arm round her waist. His face 
was intensely sad, and he was apparently buried in thought. 

Alice immediately got up, and after a slight conversation she 
_ wished the doctor and Frank good-night. When she came to me, 
she pressed my hand and whispered, ‘I am sure poor Frank is 
unhappy about something ; do try and find out what it is. Good- 
night !’ 

I promised to do all in my power, and the Doctor then going 
to bed, Frank and I were left alone together. 

‘Oh, I am so glad we are alone,’ said he. ‘I have wanted to 
speak to you all the evening. Do not laugh at what I am going 
to tell you, but it has affected me in a most mysterious manner. 
After a few minutes’ pause, he continued :--‘ Well, when you left 
me this morning, I went into the arbour for my coat; I picked it 
up, and put it on, when suddenly I remembered that I had left 
Alice’s ring on one of the statue’s fingers. I turned round to take 
it off, but to my horror the finger had closed upon it. I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes. I tugged, and pulled again, but it 
was of no use. I could not break the finger off, and get it so, for 
fear of spoiling Dr. Mortimer’s favourite work of art.’ 

‘How strange!’ cried I. ‘ Let us go down together at once, 
and get the ring off somehow or other. I will tell the Doctor, in 
fact.’ 

‘No, no, not on any account; it would alarm Alice, who would 
be sure to hear of it. But I must tell you all. I was thinking of 
what to do, when I became aware that the statue was looking down 
upon me with a dreadful expression of malignant triumph.’ 
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I felt excessively interested when I heard this, and begged him 
to proceed. 

‘Well, I remained for some time perfectly horrified ; it seemed 
like some fearful nightmare. At last I could not bear to stop 
any longer by this strange statue, and I rushed away. The rain 
was coming down in torrents. I did not dare to enter the arbour 
again, and so I ran wildly into the town and bought another ring. 
You may think it very foolish to be put out so much—indeed, I 
think so myself—but the scene has made a deep impression upon 
I consoled him as much as I was able, but I did not think it 
wise at such a time to make him acquainted with all my experi- 
ences of the statue. I bade him try and sleep it off. ‘ You have 
a trying day to-morrow,’ said I. ‘And your wife will never for- 
give you if you look depressed upon your wedding day.’ 

‘True! true! But is she not charming? Dear girl! would 
we were married, and well off on our journey. Good-night! 
Thanks for listening to me so kindly. You will find mea different 
man to-morrow, depend upon it.’ 

Though I had made light of the matter to Frank, his tale 
filled me with the gravest apprehensions. I tried to persuade 
myself into the belief that, after all, what he had told me was 
only acoincidence. Ah! poor man, I certainly agreed with him in 
wishing his marriage happily over, for I experienced a strange 
foreboding of evil, and passed a troubled night. 

It was now the wedding morning of my two young friends. 
Not a cheerful day, to be sure, though the rain had partially cleared 
off, but there were signs of an approaching storm in the heavens. 
A faint gleam of sun shone upon us, but all the horizon was as 
black as night. Alice came down blushing, dressed in a simple 
white dress. She rushed into her uncle’s arms, who kissed her 
affectionately, with tears in his eyes. She then came to me and 
held out her hand, and allowed me to kiss her forehead. Frank 
of course embraced her with great tenderness. It was a touching 
sight. 

I still, however, felt uneasy in my mind. Frank, I could see, 
was suffering, but he bore up bravely, and no one, I think, noticed 
the state of his feelings but myself. We went down to the church, 
which was only a short distance from the house; the Doctor, sup- 
porting Alice on his arm, going first, and Frank and I following 
behind. I pressed his hand. He walked along in silence, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. During the ceremony he was calm, and I 
think that, though Alice looked sad, she did not perceive anything 
unusual in him. In half an hour they were married, and then we 
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all hurried home as fast as we could, for the rain was coming down 
heavily. 

As we sat down to the wedding meal, a terrific storm broke out 
with frequent flashes of lightning, followed by peals of thunder. 
Poor Alice was quite frightened. 

‘ How unfortunate this is!’ exclaimed Frank. 

‘Of course, travelling now is out of the question,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘I can put you both up. You must make yourselves 
happy here, and postpone your journey at least till to-morrow.’ 

‘ You are very kind, said Frank with great excitement. ‘ But 
we must go to-day, indeed we must.’ 

‘Oh, Frank, but it is such dreadful weather,’ said Alice. 

‘ Yes, darling. I know. It is very unkind of me, but I have a 
reason for what I say. I cannot explain now, but we must not 
delay any longer.’ 

‘Very well, darling,’ said she, kissing him. ‘I am ready to go 
with you.’ 

‘No, I won't have it,’ said the Doctor. ‘Frank, what are you 
thinking of! She would catch a cold that would kill her. Why, 
the thing is absurd ; and, besides I should like to know where you 
are to get a carriage and horses such a fearful afternoon as this; 
and still more, anyone fool enough to take you. No! don’t be 
obstinate. Have a quiet dinner here. You and your wife shall 
have the best room in the house; and to-morrow, or if necessary 
the next day, you can go. But to-day you shall not, so say no 
more about it.’ 

The weather was so wild that at last Frank was persuaded to 
stay, and the Doctor made himself so agreeable that after dinner, 
as we all sat together in the drawing-room, even Frank seemed to 
have lost all his gloom. When it grew late, Alice left us. 

The Doctor went to bed soon after her departure, and Frank 
took up his candle. 

‘Good night,’ I said, shaking him warmly by the hand. He 
was very pale, and his hand trembled. 

‘Good night, he replied. ‘I ought now to be in the best of 
spirits ; but all that strange feeling of dread has come over me. 
Oh, what can it mean! But how silly! Good night.’ 

I went up into my room feeling gloomy enough, lighted a cigar, 
and looked out upon the night. My room was at the back of the 
house, and I saw that the storm had somewhat abated, though the 
rain was still descending in torrents. Some of the black clouds 
were beginning to open a little, and to reveal as they separated 4 
small space of pale light. Occasionally I could catch a few 
glimpses of the moon. Every now and then a flash of lightning 
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burst out, followed after some interval by a long rolling peal of 
thunder which gradually died out in echoes. I looked out upon 
this dismal scene and thought of poor Frank, wondering what 
could be the meaning of the deep anxiety which I felt’ for him. 
While I was thus occupied, I became conscious of a cold, weird 
sensation creeping over me. I wished to call out, but I dared not 
speak or look round. It seemed to me as if the front door of the 
house was being opened. AA terrific flash of lightning now lit up 
the country for miles. It was very horrible. I waited for the 
thunder. It began low, then it became louder, then it faded 
away in rolling noises. And yet there was a sound which was not 
the thunder; it was inside the house; it was a steady series of 
clamping noises, as of something heavy ascending the stairs. I 
tried to persuade myself that it was the thunder, but I knew it was 
not. A dead silence followed, during which I remained paralyzed 
with fear. I thought I heard a groan, then there was the clamping 
noise again, now going down the stairs. But a loud clap of thunder 
drowned the sound, and I could distinguish nothing. There was 

in a momentary silence, followed by a shrill piercing scream 
which filled the whole house. I could not mistake this—it was the 
voice of a woman. I rushed out of my room, and met Alice in 
her night-dress and with her hair loose coming along the 
passage. ‘He is dead; good God! he is dead,’ she cried, and 
flung herself into Dr. Mortimer’s arms, who had at that moment 
come out from his room to see what was the matter. I went into 
her bedroom, and found, to my horror, the body of Frank Grove 
lying on the bed, perfectly dead, with the marks of rust all over 
his person. 

It was a terrible scene. We tried to soothe the poor girl, but 
she seemed to be in a state of abject terror, and looked like one 
who had experienced a great shock. At last we succeeded in 
getting a room ready for her, and the Doctor administered a 
draught which sent her to sleep for a while. On revisiting the 
fatal room with the Doctor we were both surprised to see no blood 
upon the figure, nor marks of violence. He appeared to have met 
death by suffocation. 

Dr. Mortimer was much moved when he discovered that Frank 
was in reality dead. After an interval he asked me if I had any 
clue which might give an idea of the cause of his death. ‘We 
must lose no time,’ said he, ‘ in putting the matter into the hands 
of the proper authorities.’ I told him the story of the duel, and 
was about to tell him all my thoughts, when a servant informed us 
that poor Alice wished to speak with us. We went together, con- 
sequently, into the room where she had been conveyed. 
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She had heard that the Doctor was on the point of putting the 
whole affair into the hands of the police, in order to discover how 
it was that poor Frank had met with his end. She begged him 
not to do so, at least until she had made an important disclosure. 
She was still very weak and pale. We propped her up with 
pillows, and implored her to say nothing now unless she felt quite 
equal to it. She smiled, and said that she had courage to do so, 
and asked us to listen attentively to her story. She spoke as 
follows. 

‘When I reached my room last night, I sat up for a long time, 
thinking of Frank, and wondering why he was so unhappy. I knew 
he loved me, he was so kind and gentle, but there was something 
on his mind which he was keeping from me. It was very wrong 
of him. But he would soon be here, I thought, to fold me in his 
arms as his own wife, and then he would tell me all. At last I 
summoned up courage to blow out my candle, and as I was 
stepping into bed was startled by a tremendous peal of thunder. 
After a few minutes I became aware of a strange feeling which 
made me tremble from head to foot. I wished to scream, but I 
could not ; I was dumb with fright. I shrank into a corner of the 

‘bed, scarcely daring to breathe. Someone had opened the door, 
and I knew it was not my husband. There was a great cold thing 
in my bed. Still I could not cail out.’ Here she paused a minute, 
quite overcome by her recollections. We begged her to renew 
her story another time, but she wished to finish it now. She con- 
tinued, ‘I shrank farther towards the edge of the bed, when the door 
opened, and I heard my husband’s voice. ‘“ My own darling!” he 
said, and I turned round. There was a great black figure in the 
bed. I heard a sort of mocking laugh, and saw two immense arms 
closing round something ; then came a moaning, and then silence. 
I covered my face with my hands, and tried to collect my thoughts. 
The thunder was pealing, when by an effort I shook off my fear, 
and moved to clasp my husband to me. He was dead in my arms. 
Then it was that you heard my screams.’ And the poor girl, as she 
murmured these words, fell back quite exhausted. 

The Doctor attended to her, and I left the room as gently as 
possible. The moment I was outside, a strange impulse took pos- 
session of me. [I seized a lantern, rushed out of doors, crossed the 
garden, and entered the arbour. It was now nearly morning: the 
storm was almost over. The statue was certainly there in its usual 
place, and there was no appearance of its having been moved in 
any way. But the expression of the face was diabolical; it was a 
look of malicious pleasure mingled with bitter scorn. I raised 
my lantern.. There were marks of blood upon her, and the finger 
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was now unbent, and pointed to the ring which lay upon the floor 
beneath. 

I sank upon a seat completely cowed. I wiped my forehead, 
and fell into a profound reverie. On awaking I was attracted by 
something at the lower part of the figure which I had not notieed 
before. I approached the statue, and found that it was an inscrip- 
tion written in faded Greek characters. 

With difficulty I made out its meaning as follows :— 


Here stands the cruel woman, false as fair, 
Who ruined my life and filled me with care. 
Her spirit still breathes, thus raised by my art, 
So gaze not upon her, nor yield her thy heart. 
Dare not to strike her, or do her some harm, 
For she can avenge thee: so works the charm. 
Evil awaits him who dares to deride, 

Doomed is the lover who makes her his bride. 


Then came a name which I could not decipher, and which 
was, I suppose, the name of the artist. 

I dropped my lantern. The early sun shone upon her scornful 
face. 

‘So, then,’ I cried, ‘you are the cause of all these miseries, 
It is as I expected. It is you-who have killed a noble man, and 
destroyed the happiness of his sweet bride. The malignant spirit 
of some fiendish woman lurks within you. You bear a charm, 
then. I will destroy it;’ and I struck at the statue with all 
my force, and fell down exhausted at her feet. 

I suffered excruciating pain from the force of the blow, but the 
statue was not destroyed, and stood exulting over me with a 
mocking sneer. I got up, and tried to raise my arm. I could 
not do so. It was paralysed. I walked back to thehouse. When 
I had gained the door-step I met Dr. Mortimer. He was weeping 
bitterly. ‘ Poor child, poor child!’ he said; ‘the shock has killed 
her—she is dead.’ 


It was a fortnight after the night of these events, when the 
Doctor and I were sitting in the drawing-room together. We had 
been talking for some time, when he said, ‘It is certainly a mar- 
vellous story. But one thing I have determined to do, and that is 
to destroy this fearful statue. I intend, in fact, to have it removed 
to-day by some workmen, aud taken to a smelting furnace, where 
it shall be melted down.’ I fully agreed to this proposal, and the 
statue was accordingly removed, and the bronze of which it was 
composed was afterwards cast into a bell. Dr. Mortimer then 
sold his house, and went to reside in the South of France He 
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has grown very grave, and dislikes being reminded of his Italian 
days; and though he still venerates Art, he never will be persuaded 
to purchase a statue upon any consideration whatever. 

I made some inquiries about the bell, many years afterwards, 
when I revisited Rome. It had been apparently very little used, 
for it had never been tolled except to usher in some great calamity, 
At last the feeling became so strong against it that it was cut 
down, sent to the sea-shore, and then cast into the sea by some 
fishermen. A disastrous wreck was reported to have occurred 
soon afterwards on the very spot where the bell had been thrown. 
I heard no more of it after this. I am now living in my own 
little cottage near London. My right arm is still completely 
paralysed ; and a friend has kindly written out these papers from 
my dictation. My spirits are completely gone; and it seems as 
if I never shall forget the fatal beauty of that mystic statue, nor 


the terrible events of that fearful night. 
C. TREVELYAN MACAULAY. 
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BY JUSTIN M°CARTHY. 


CHAPTER X. 


FIELDING GOES A-VISITING, 


Mr. Frevpiné was undoubtedly a man of irregular habits. It 
would, perhaps, not be incorrect to say that he was irregular on 
system ; irregular as a matter of regularity. He flattered himself 
that he was one of the few men ever found in the world at one 
time who have really made up their minds as to what the world is 
worth to them. If he hada sort of principle in the matter, or 
had invented one to excuse his personal peculiarities, it was that 
man is of his own nature, and when let alone, an infinitely better 
sort of creature than he can be made by merely conforming to the 
ways of other people. He excused himself, accordingly, for doing 
exactly as he felt inclined by the argument that any man, if left 
to himself, will be found a much better fellow than some other 
man can coerce him to be. Fielding rose and went to bed, there- 
fore, at any hour of the day or night that suited his humour. 
Some nights he did not choose to go to bed at all. He read half 
the night and slept half the day, or did not sleep any part of that 
day, just as the whim took him. He sought out company when 
he was in the mood, and he kept away from it when he was not. 
When in the humour for company he could talk to anyone, and 
make himself happy with anyone. He had no great opinion of 
himself; and he was convinced that even when he did a generous 
thing, it was simply because it pleased him. ‘It gives me more 
pleasure to make a present of that five-pound note than to keep 
it, he would say; ‘I like the sensation of giving; if I didn’t, I 
wouldn’t give. I have thrown away money at Baden-Baden in 
the old days, and at Monaco, and on the Mississippi boats, for the 
pleasure of trying my luck. It isn’t a worse way of buying amuse- 
ment than many another. But I find more pleasure sometimes in 
giving money away ; what merit is there in that?’ 

The morning after the concert he was up rather early. He 
was restless, and did not feel in the mood for turning to anything 
in particular. He fancied nothing would do him more good than 
a long ramble alone into the country, and he thought of going up 
the river a certain distance in one of the boats, and then getting 
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out and wandering away along by the banks as far as he pleased, 
He could either return to town that night or not ; or never again, 
exactly as the humour took him. It was spring, and he thought 
with a yearning of the budding trees along the river ; of the smoke 
curling up grey against the pale spring sky from cottage-roofs ; 
of canals and towing-paths, and the slow horses heavily tugging 
at the lazy load ; of delightful English downs with long, low, red- 
brick houses and antique weathercocks and rooks flying round; of 
sunlight flickering through the yet unclothed boughs; of boyish 
holidays, especially of Saturdays. He began to think it would be 
delightful to keep a lock on the Thames and lie on the grass and 
do nothing until a boat came up, and then, swinging open the 
great gate of the lock, to watch the boat as it shot through or 
dragged heavily through. Or a travelling tinker, he thought, must 
have a glorious life: slouching along through villages, and having 
a chat with everybody and doing a bit of work here and there, 
and sleeping in barns now and then, or, when the weather was very 
fine, lying down under the open sky and seeing the stars begin to 
flicker and dance about over his head as he was dropping asleep, 
. Such a fellow would want for nothing and would be welcome 
everywhere. He would bring news from place to place, and get 
the gossip of one village to carry on to another. He would come 
now and then to some fine old historic city, with a cathedral or a 
castle, but with the open country and the river seen from every 
one of its streets: and there he would spend a day or two before 
wandering off on his travels again. 

Any manner of wandering seemed charming now to Fielding, 
and he might have carried out his project of starting on a tramp 
that day ; he might possibly not even have returned to Bolingbroke 
Place any more ; but that the first appearance of the postman there 
was accompanied by the short note from Gabrielle asking him to 
call on her. He was delighted; he was made angry; he was 
embarrassed. It could only, of course, be another attempt to get 
at all that he knew about Vanthorpe; and there was something 
in the style of the letter which seemed to his sensitive mood like 
the command of one who feels herself vastly superior to him whom 
she addresses. He was for a moment almost in the humour to say 
that Mrs. Vanthorpe had written to him as if she were ordering a 
tradesman to come to her and take some commission from her. 
But he remembered how Gabrielle always looked and spoke ; and 
this thought soon died. In truth, it is not pleasant to be summoned 
by a woman with whom one feels himself fast falling in love merely 
because she wants to ask you about some one else, in whom she 
feels an interest that she does not feel in you. And then, in order 
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that injustice may not be done to Fielding by making him out 
wholly concerned about himself, it ought to be said that he greatly 
feared the tale he had now to tell of the Vanthorpe he knew would 
hardly make him a welcome messenger. 

A tap at his door was followed, almost before he had time to 
call out inquiry or invitation, by the appearance of Mr. Lefussis. 

‘IT have come to consult you, Fielding, on a matter of great 
importance, or perhaps I should say of delicacy rather than of 
importance: a question of propriety.’ 

‘If it is a question of propriety,’ Fielding replied, * you have 
come, Lefussis, to the right shop; especially if it should happen 
to be a question of etiquette. Court etiquette I am particularly 
strong upon. Likewise that of evening parties. I have ceased to 
study the Complete Guide to the Ball-room, because I have made 
myself master of its contents, so that I think, in the unhappy 
event of the work being destroyed, I could supply its place from 
memory. So you see, Lefussis,in me you have found the very 
man you wanted. Put out your lantern !’ 

‘I should not have thought of troubling you, Fielding, on 
matters of such trivial import. You misconceive me, my dear 
friend, altogether. This is a question of honourable feeling; of 
the course that is permitted to a gentleman. I have the happiness, 
Fielding, to be acquainted with men of the highest class our ancient 
aristocracy has nourished; but this I will say, Fielding,—and I 
have to request, sir, that I may not be interrupted,—I will say, 
sir, even in your presence, that I do not know among those illustri- 
ous men anyone whom I believe to have a nicer sense of honour 
than you have yourself.’ . 

‘ All right,’ said Fielding, ‘ go ahead.’ 

‘You see that?’ and Lefussis tendered a crispy piece of paper 
to his friend for inspection. 

‘ Regardless,’ Fielding answered, ‘ of the fact that anything I 
now say will be taken down and may be used in evidence against 
me, I have no hesitation in admitting, Lefussis, that I do see the 
object you hold out towards me.’ 

‘You know what it is?’ 

‘There have been melancholy intervals during which the rare- 
ness of the sight might make me cautious about pledging myself 
as to identity. But at the moment I should say it was a ten-pound 
note.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Lefussis with an air of triumph, as if he 
had been backing Fielding to solve some difficult problem and his 
friend had been successful. ‘Now look at that and tell me what 
you make of that,’ and he handed over another piece of paper. 
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‘This,’ Fielding declared, after having calmly surveyed it, «I 
take to be an envelope addressed to “ Jasper Lefussis, Esquire, 
3, Bolingbroke Place, West Centre.” Is my interpretation yours, 
Lefussis ?’ 

‘So far, Fielding, you are undoubtedly correct ; but you have 
not gone below the surface. Look on the inside of the envelope, 
and tell me what you find there.’ 

Fielding did as he was bidden with a gravity equal to that of 
Lefussis himself, who never acknowledged, by the faintest smile, 
the existence of any jest, and possibly never perceived that such a 
thing had existence. ‘I find the words written in a fashion meant, 
I think, to resemble print : “ For Mr. Lefussis ; restitution money ; 
a case of conscience.” ’ 

‘ Just so,’ and Lefussis patted approvingly Fielding’s chest with 
the back of his lean hand ; ‘just so. Now comes the question on 
which I have to ask you, Fielding, as a friend, sincere, I am sure, 
although recent, to apply all the power of your vigorous intellect 
and all the keenness of your sense of honour. You have the whole 
of the evidence in your possession. Such as that document is, the 
postman has just brought it to me. I know nothing more of it 
than you do. The question is, am I at liberty to take that money 
and use it for my own purposes ?’ 

‘The question, Fielding answered, ‘does not call for one 
moment’s consideration. Of course you are.’ 

The eyes of Lefussis brightened. 

‘This is a case, you will observe,” he said, with a certain 
diminution of the brightness, ‘in which a man is bound to be 
particularly careful how he trusts to his own impressions. I will 
not conceal from you, Fielding—I never have concealed from you— 
the fact that my means are restricted, indeed, very limited; and 
that the possession of ten pounds is an object tome. But that is 
the very reason why I must refuse to be guided by any inclinations 
of my own. Now, to begin with, is this money mine ?’ 

‘Of course it is: whose could it be?’ 

‘ But by what means has it become my property?’ 

‘I should say the case is clear. The sender declares that he 
forwards you the money as restitution, as a case of conscience— 
we can hardly suppose that so sensitively conscientious a person is 
telling a lie merely for the purpose of getting rid of a ten-pound 
note. Scrupulous persons have occasionally overcome their scruples, 
I believe, to get possession of such things; but the other position, 
Lefussis, is not one to be maintained. May not some one have 
borrowed the money from you long ago, or swindled you out of it? 
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From my knowledge of you, Lefussis, I should say that nothing 
was more probable.’ 

‘Then your decision, as a man of honour, is that I am entitled 
to keep this money ?’ 

‘My decision is that the money is undoubtedly yours.’ 

‘ Another question now arises, one of less delicacy, however ; 
rather a question for a practical man of the world. You see this 
coat, Fielding, that I am now wearing, these garments generally, 
indeed, and this hat I hold in my hand?’ 

‘I see them,’ said Fielding, surveying his friend’s exterior with 
a certain melancholy interest. 

‘What is your opinion of them generally ?’ 

‘I should say,’ Fielding answered after proper deliberation, 
‘that they were very becoming garments in their place—that is to 
say, in Bolingbroke Place; but that they ought not, if possible, 
to be displayed outside the limits of that enclosure.’ 

‘ Your opinion, Fielding, exactly concurs with my own; but I 
place greater reliance on yours, because you are a young man, and 
you observe changes in fashion with a quicker eye than I can pretend 
to have. The fact is, I have been invited by Major Leven to 
breakfast with him, and I will own to you that I was a little in 
doubt about the cut and condition of these clothes. You will 
remember my expressing that opinion to you with great frankness, 
on an occasion of another kind two or three days ago, Fielding, my 
dear friend ?’ 

Fielding remembered it perfectly well. 

‘ Strange, is it not, that just in the nick of time, as one might 
say, this unknown debtor should turn up ?’ 

Well, yes, Fielding thought it was strange ; or, no—he did not 
see that there was anything particularly strange in it. Yet 
perhaps, if one turned it over, there really was something a little 
strange in it. So it was settled between them that the thing was 
to be considered a little strange. Lefussis went his way in high 
delight, to buy a suit of ready-made clothes in which to present 
himself at Major Leven’s. ‘It’s all the more lucky, Fielding,’ he 
said, as he was departing, ‘ because I have to call at the Foreign 
Office to-day; Lord Bosworth has promised to give me another 
interview, although I happen to know, as a matter of fact, that he 
has declined to see either Granville or Hartington on the same 
subject. It is just as well, therefore, that one has a decent coat ; 
it looks better, Fielding, it looks better.’ 

Fielding was evidently getting himself up with some care for 
his personal appearance that morning. He took a considerable 
time in dressing after he had got rid of Lefussis. Likewise he 
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looked with curious dissatisfaction at some of his clothes. ‘I’m 
really not much better than dear old Lefussis,’ he thought. ‘I had 
better send myself a trifle of restitution-money, and go and buy a 
coat or two.’ Fielding had somehow been put into good spirits by 
the visit of Lefussis. He was delighted to have been the means of 
pleasing ‘dear old Lefussis,’ and inducing him to buy a new coat, as 
Charlton had sneeringly suggested that he ought to do before 
going into respectable society; and he was especially glad that 
Lefussis had not had the faintest suspicion of where the money came 
from. ‘It is restitution money; it is a matter of conscience,’ 
Fielding told himself; ‘ I owe something to my own conscience for 
having made fun of the poor old boy so often, with his Foreign 
Office and his Lord Bosworth.’ 

Fielding was standing at his door preparing to go out, when 
Robert Charlton came down the stairs. 

* Going out early ?’ Charlton observed. 

‘As you say, early,’ Fielding answered; ‘that is, for me. I 
suppose you industrious child of art would consider this rather 
late.’ 

‘I am a working man,’ Charlton said; ‘I have to keep the 
. working-man’s hours. Going west?’ 

‘ Like the great Orion,’ Fielding replied, ‘I am sloping slowly 
to the west.’ 

‘I saw you at the concert yesterday.’ 

* You didn’t seem as if you wanted to see much of me, Charlton. 
You rather sneaked away, I thought.’ 

‘ You seemed to be so agreeably engaged, it would have beena 
cruelty to intrude myself on you. A charming lady Mrs. Van- 
thorpe! Are you going to visit her to-day, perhaps ?’ 

‘I am,’ Fielding answered with a sudden sternness, strangely 
unlike his usual manner. ‘What then? You go to visit her 
sometimes, don’t you?’ 

‘When she sends for me,’ Charlton replied. * When she wishes 
me to come to her and take her orders, then I go and take her 
orders, you understand.’ 

‘Very well,’ Fielding said, still in the same tone ; ‘she has sent 
for me, and I am going to take her orders.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it for your sake; she is a very liberal 
lady ; and I have no doubt she will remunerate you handsomely for 
any loss of time you may have on her account.’ 

Fielding looked at him fixedly as he stood slowly beating one 
hand against the other and looking up with a curious expression of 
spiteful slyness. Then good-humour prevailed as usual with 
Fielding, and he laughed. 
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‘ What a discontented malignant old villain you are, to be sure, 
Charlton !’ he said. ‘I call you old, because you are awfully old, 
you know. Younever could have been young at any time. I firmly 
believe you are one of the fairies that get changed for the children 
of honest mortals. Why do you always go on as if some wrong 
were being done to you by some one? I’m not going to cut you 
out of Mrs. Vanthorpe’s patronage ; she wouldn’t entrust her pretty 
work into my clumsy hands, I can assure you.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk of patronage, Fielding—I don’t like 
it. I have told you already no one patronises me.’ And Charlton 
disappeared in sudden anger. 

He did not go far, however; for when Fielding was fairly out of 
sight, Charlton came back, tried Fielding’s door, found it open, and 
went in. He remained in the room for a long time, rummaging 
among Fielding’s papers, with delicate hands too supple and 
skilful to make any disturbance; he opened books, looked at 
envelopes, and, where he had a chance, read letters. Sometimes he 
heard a sound outside, and then he started like one caught in a 
crime, and sprang to the attitude of an uncertain visitor who had 
casually looked into the room expecting to find its owner there. 
Not many sounds, however, disturbed those dull stairs and passages, 
after the hours in the day when most of the lodgers went out 
to their business. As each alarm that had disturbed Charlton 
proved false, he went quietly back to his search among the papers. 
Apparently it was some time before he found anything worth his 
search. Suddenly, however, he came on something which made 
him clap his hands together in exultation. It was not in outward 
seeming a great treasure-trove. It was only a little package of 
letters, some of which were addressed to * Mr. Clarkson,’ and others 
to ¢ Clarkson Selbridge Esq.,’ ‘ Mr. Clarkson Selbridge,’ and simply 
‘Mr. Selbridge.’ All these envelopes bore foreign postmarks; none 
of them were addressed to Bolingbroke Place, or to any place in 
England. Charlton opened some of them. Those he read were for 
the most part utterly unimportant—at least, they referred apparently 
to trivial matters of business or social intercourse of which he could 
make nothing, and a few were in French. It was not, however, 
for the contents of the letters that Charlton particularly cared. 
For aught he knew, they might be concocted on some plan which 
allowed the merest trivialities to stand for something of unspeak- 
able importance and mystery to the initiated. The point which 
had interest for him, and made him feel triumphant, was that 
Fielding had evidently been receiving letters under three different 
names. 

He was satisfied for the present. He put the letters and 
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envelopes carefully back where he had found them. He stopped a 
moment before opening the door, and passing out of the room: 
suppose anyone should happen to see him? The blood coloured 
his thin cheeks at the thought. Suppose some one had seen him go 
into the room, and noted how long he remained there, and met 
him as he cameout? He could say, of course, that he had gone in 
to look for Fielding, and had waited some time in the hope that 
Fielding would return ; but suppose some one had seen him who 
was suspicious, and who asked no questions but set in turn to 
watch him, and found him another time in Fielding’s room? 
Suppose some little child even saw him, and babbled to other 
lodgers? In that melancholy house nearly all the residents were 
poor. Fielding alone was known to have money sometimes ; every- 
one knew that he was liberal of his money now and then; others 
as well as Charlton might have had an opportunity of observing 
that he had a costly diamond. Suppose it were to be suspected 
that Charlton had secreted himself in Fielding’s room with the 
purpose of robbing him? Charlton turned almost sick at the 
thought. He felt miserably humbled anyhow by his consciousness 
of having done a disgraceful thing, in thus creeping into Fielding’s 
room with the base purpose of getting at his secrets; but he might 
’ have overlooked this, and persuaded himself that he was doing 
right in trying to expose imposture, were it not for the sort of 
danger in which his conduct might involve himself. Suppose any- 
one should have watched him going into the room and coming out 
of it, and that soon after Fielding should be robbed? He drew 
back into the room and almost cowered behind the door as he 
thought of this. But even while he clung nervously to his shelter 
the idea occurred to him—suppose Fielding should suddenly 
return now and find him skulking in the room? This thought 
was so much more alarming than any other that he hastily pulled 
the door open and rushed into the passage, to find himself all but 
confronted with Janet, who was in the act of descending the stairs, 
and had just reached the turn in the staircase which commanded 
the spot where her husband stood. 

‘ Why, Robert !’ was her surprised exclamation. 

‘Hush; hold your tongue!’ was Charlton’s angry utterance— 
as if he had actually done something which demanded silence ; as 
if the walls might hear. 

‘Is Mr. Fielding sick?’ Janet asked in a low tone and with 
alarmed expression as she tripped lightly down the stairs and stood 
beside him. She thought her husband’s command of silence must 
be a caution not to disturb a patient. 

‘How do I know?’ 
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‘Why, because you were in his room, and I thought 

*I didn’t know that you were much given to thinking,’ he said, 
recovering himself a little. ‘About Mr. Fielding, perhaps—that 
might be different. Don’t be alarmed ; he is not sick; he is quite 
well; I saw him only a short time ago.’ 

‘I thought you might have been looking for him, in his room,’ 
the unlucky Janet went on unsuspiciously. ‘ Were you there all 
the time, Robert ?’ 

‘ All what time ?’ 

‘Since you went out, I mean. Or have you been to the West 
End and come back already ?’ 

‘What I want to know,’ Charlton said, ‘is what you were 
doing here, Janet. That’s just the thing I shall trouble you to 
explain, if you have no objection.’ 

‘Why, Robert dear, of course, I was going for the silver wire 
that you wanted. You told me to go for it—don’t you re- 
member ?’ 

‘Oh, I remember a great many things, I can assure you,’ he 
replied with an emphasis as though his words contained some 
terrible significance; ‘I don’t forget anything, I can assure you. 
Very well, you can go for the silver wire.’ 

She went her way, pained and puzzled, but uncomplaining, and 
wishing the spell of Mrs. Vanthorpe’s presence might be tried on 
Robert soon again. Her husband went half way up the stairs and 
then turned down again and cautiously followed his wife at a 
distance. It was all very well about the silver wire ; but what was 
the meaning of her passing Fielding’s door just at that moment, 
and her asking in such a tone of alarm about Fielding ? 

He followed poor Janet until he had made it clear even to his 
mind that she was only going to buy the silver wire, and that as 
soon as she had got it she returned to her dull home, where she 
was to remain alone until he should return to keep her company. 
Charlton had a great deal of work to do that day, some of it 
pressing in point of time, and some of a very delicate kind 
requiring a dexterous manipulation which would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances have engrossed all his interest. But he did not 
seem inclined to settle down to work. When he had seen Janet 
fairly disposed of, he started off for Gabrielle’s house, and he took 
his stand at a convenient corner from which he could see any- 
body passing out or in. There or thereabout he was determined 
to stay until he should see Fielding come out. He would follow 
Fielding then, and see where he went next. 
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Cuapter XI. 
‘ONE DREAM GOES: ANOTHER GROWS.’ 


TxE lot of the patronised has been pretty often deplored. 
‘The patron and the jail’ have been classed together as among 
the cruellest trials of struggling artistic genius. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there may be a word to say now and then for the sufferings 
of the patron. Gabrielle Vanthorpe was not looking at the matter 
from that point of view; for she was too single-minded and 
generous even to think of herself as the patron of the gifted young 
daughter of music who was for the time abiding in her house, 
But it is certain that the companionship of Miss Elvin the evening 
after the concert and the next morning had a good deal that was 
trying in it. Miss Elvin had not returned to her home when the 
concert was over, as she had declared in the first instance that she 
must certainly do—for how could her brother exist without her any 
longer ?—she had quietly settled herself at Gabrielle’s, and said 
nothing of departing for the present. She was not satisfied with 
the result of the concert. The applause she got had not been 
nearly emphatic enough to make her certain of success. The trial 
_ Was apparently to make all over again. She had not been noticed 
much by Lady Honeybell as she was leaving the hall; in fact, as 
it afterwards turned out, Lady Honeybell, in the confusion and 
crowd of the breaking up, had scarcely seen the little singer, and 
did not remember in the least who she was. Mr. Taxal had not 
presented himself at Gabrielle’s house that evening, nor indeed 
had anyone come there at all; and, so far as any outward appear- 
ances were concerned, Miss Elvin might as well never have sung 
at the concert. She and Gabrielle dined alone, and although Miss 
Elvin liked her dinner very much, she did not particularly care for 
a mere téte-d-téte with her patroness. She therefore assumed an 
air of patient despondency; she put on the manner of the unap- 
preciated and the misprized ; she refused any consoling reassurances 
of Gabrielle’s, and somehow contrived to convey the impression 
that her comparative failure had come of her having consented to 
sing at such a place at all, and that her good nature in yielding to 
the suggestions of Gabrielle and of Mr. Taxal had been the chief 
cause of her disaster. It now appeared that her brother had 
always especially disapproved of her singing at charitable concerts 
where there were any amateurs; and Miss Elvin took frequent 
occasion of expressing her remorse at having forgotten even in one 
instance his wise fraternal injunction. 

Gabrielle awoke the next morning with a curious sense of 
oppression and of anxiety. She was some seconds awake before 
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she could quite realise what this sensation meant. By degrees she 
remembered that she had been seemingly the innocent cause of 
Miss Elvin’s disappointment ; and also that she had written to 
Fielding, asking him to come and see her; and that on that day 
therefore she was in all probability to learn something about her 
late husband’s brother. Now that the time was so near at hand 
she felt a little nervous about the news she was to hear; and a 
little nervous too as to the step she had taken in inviting a man 
of whom she knew next to nothing to a confidential interview. 
She had to listen to a good many plaintive expressions of dis- 
appointment from Miss Elvin at breakfast. The singer had been 
awake half the night, longing for morning and the newspapers ; 
and now morning and the newspapers had come and brought with 
them little contentment. The ‘Times’ had nothing whatever 
about the concert; the ‘ Daily News’ coolly announced that owing 
to a pressure of matter it had been compelled to hold over for that 
day several musical and dramatic notices; the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 
had a short paragraph which did not mention Miss Elvin; the 
‘Morning Post,’ concerned only about Lady Honeybell and the 
distinguished persons who patronised the independence of Thibet, 
disposed of the concert in a few words of general praise; the 
‘Standard’ gave the names of the performers, but only said that 
they all acquitted themselves with their accustomed success, and 
took no account of the fact that one of them at least was a 
débutante thirsting for success but not yet accustomed to it. ‘I 
am not disappointed; no, not in the least!’ Miss Elvin said; ‘I 
knew it would be so; I knew that the conspiracy would pursue 
me.’ Gabrielle did her best to console the young artist ; but the 
consolation was inefficient, partly for the reason that Gabrielle 
hardly understood what the distressed singer was talking about. 

It was a relief when, at an hour unusually early for visitors, 
she was told that Mr. Fielding was waiting to see her. Gabrielle 
felt, although relieved, a good deal confused too, for she hardly 
knew what Fielding would think of her invitation, nor was she 
quite clear on what footing she ought to receive him. It pleased 
her that he had called at an unusual hour; it showed that he 
regarded the visit as something in the nature of a matter of 
business and not an ordinary call made at a lady’s house by one of 
her friends. There was peculiar delicacy, it seemed to her, in 
Fielding’s putting the matter in this way. Still the interview 
would necessarily be a little out of the common. She thought for 
a moment of asking the young singer to accompany her to the 
room where Fielding was waiting ; but she dismissed the idea at 
once. In the first place, Miss Elvin did not seem a very 
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sympathetic person, absorbed as she was now in her own disappoint- 
ment ; and in the next place, Fielding might have some important 
revelation to make, which ought not to come to the ears of an out- 
sider. Then, again, Gabrielle had always scouted the idea that a 
woman is to be restrained by mere forms and fancies from dis- 
charging a serious duty ; and was she now to hesitate because the 
duty involved a quarter of an hour’s talk in her own house with a 
strange man? As she came to the door of the room where Fielding 
was waiting, she felt, nevertheless, a curious misgiving, and her 
heart almost failed her. It came back upon her mind in that 
instant how she had felt a sensation precisely similar when she was 
turning into Bolingbroke Place the first day she saw him. It was 
a tremulous sensation, like a foreboding of something momentous 
to happen ; a sensation vague and sudden as the quick indefinable 
association of fancies or memories that a chance note of music, 
the perfume of a flower, or the sparkle of a wave may bring with 
it, but not like any of these in its impression; something schauder- 
haft and ominous. Gabrielle only stopped for a moment, however, 
and then shook off the absurd feeling and went in. 

There was nothing very eerie or ominous to meet her eyes when 
. She entered the room. Only a tall, dark-haired young man leaning 
with his back to the chimney-piece, not wholly without suggestion 
of danger to the tiny cups and saucers and other bits of ornament 
and nick-nack there—perhaps that was the foreboding, Gabrielle 
thought, as she saw some of her precious trifles thus imperilled. 
One thing displeased Gabrielle an instant after, she could hardly 
tell why. As Fielding stood, he had his back to a portrait of Albert 
Vanthorpe that rested on the chimney-piece, and his figure com- 
pletely shut out the picture from her eyes. 

‘ Mr. Fielding, she said, ‘I shall make no apology for asking 
you to come and see me. You know, I suppose, what an interest 
I must have in all that concerns the family of my husband—my 
late husband ; and you seem to have known something of a brother 
of his. You said as much to me yourself, and I heard it from 
others too.’ 

Fielding was still standing near the chimney-piece, hat in hand; 
she had not asked him to sit down. She thought the more formal 
and business-like the meeting could be made the better. Her 
manner impressed him disagreeably. He remembered what Charlton 
had said about her that morning. He only bowed slightly and 
waited for her to go on with what she had to say. She thought 
she had said enough, and that it was now for him to speak. 

‘Well, Mr. Fielding?’ she spoke at last with a certain im- 
patience in her tone. 
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‘I beg your pardon; you had not quite finished, I think; I 
didn’t quite understand what you wished me to say.’ 

‘Oh—didn’t I understand that you knew something of the 
brother of Mr. Albert Vanthorpe, the son of the lady we saw at 
the concert the other day ?’” 

There ought to have been something in the words ‘ we saw at 
the concert’ to move Fielding. To be made one, even for a second, 
and in no matter what passing unmeaning way in that ‘we,’ ought 
to have been pleasant to his ear. But Fielding had taken a notion 
into his head which had possession of him. He thought that 
Gabrielle was treating him de hawt en bas, as if he were a creature 
of a different class, sent for to take orders, as Charlton put it. 
‘She thinks she is talking to Charlton, I suppose,’ he thought to 
himself. He had himself said to Charlton that it would delight 
him to be patronised by her, or to be trodden on by her; but at 
that time he did not believe that he was likely to be patronised or 
trodden on by her. 

‘I really don’t know, Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ he said politely, but 
very coolly, ‘whether I ever did meet a son of that lady or not 
No name is so uncommon, I suppose, but that there may be persons 
bearing it who are not related to each other. I am not acquainted 
with the lady you speak of; how should I know whether I ever 
met her son?’ 

‘ But the very way in which you looked at her that day showed 
that you took some interest in her.’ 

‘Do you think so? That only shows how ladies may be deceived. 
I had only one reason for looking at her, and that was because I 
saw you looking at her. I followed your eyes: and I saw that 
they turned to'a lady in black, and I turned to the lady in black. 
That is the whole of that story, I can assure you.’ 

Gabrielle was at first disposed to feel offended at this way of 
putting the matter. It seemed like an impertinent compliment. 
A faint colour came into her face, and she began to wish that she 
had not asked Mr. Fielding to come and see her. He saw that 
she was hurt, and he was not sorry for it. He was in rather a 
savage mood for the moment. Gabrielle recovered herself at once. 
She had brought the interview on herself, and she was quite equal 
to going through with it. 

‘But you spoke,’ she said quietly, ‘in a manner which led me 
to believe that you knew something about one who has long been 
lost sight of, and in whom I feel a great interest naturally. 
Besides, you asked me yourself whether she still beped she had a 
son ; his mother, I mean.’ 

‘A very innocent question,’ Fielding said 
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‘Very ; in an ordinary case a very unmeaning question, but in 
this case it seemed to me to have a meaning; and I thought it 
meant a great deal. It seemed to me to show that you did know 
something that much concerns his mother.’ 

‘ But—excuse me—his mother ?’ 

‘ You mean that it is his mother’s affair and not mine? That 
would be a fair enough answer to my curiosity if you had not 
spoken to me on the matter. But since you did ; 

‘No, no, I don’t mean that; I mean that it is not at all certain 
that that lady is the mother of the Vanthorpe I used to know, 
since you appear to have heard that I once did know a man of 
that name.’ 

* You are only trifling with me, Mr. Fielding; I am afraid I 
am wasting your time to no purpose. I see now that I had no 
right to ask you any questions or to ask you to come here. [ 
thought there could be no harm in asking you to tell me something 
about one who might, at least, turn out to be a near connexion of 
my own. I did not suppose there could be any difficulty in the 
way; but if there is, I have only to apologise for having put you 
to all this trouble for nothing. I sometimes do impulsive things ; 

‘I wish I didn’t.’ 
‘So do I,’ he said. ‘I do impulsive things; I did an impulsive 


thing when I spoke in any way of all this.’ 
‘I amsorry to have put you to so much trouble,’ she said coldly; 


] 


‘if there is any way in which—— 

‘In which you can remunerate me for my time and trouble ?’ 
he asked—‘ a money payment, perhaps—so much an hour ?’ 

‘I meant nothing of the kind,’ Gabrielle answered warmly, 
‘and you know it very well. I never supposed you were a person 
to whom one could offer money.’ 

¢ When a man is poor,’ he said, ‘ you ladies, I suppose, think 
he must be looking out for money.’ 

‘But I don’t believe you are poor; or if you are, is it not your 
own fault? Tell me honestly—is it not your own fault? Tell 
me, am I wrong in speaking to you this way? Am I wrong in 
not being offended by your words and your rude manner? Is 
there no reason why I may have a right to speak to you?’ 

For she was now quite carried out of herself, first by what 
seemed his confession of poverty, and next by the sudden return of 
her former impression that he really was her husband’s brother, 
and that he was for that reason alone evading any answer. She 
made a movement towards him with eyes all lighted by sympathy 
and hope, and was on the very point of asking him, ‘ Are you not 
indeed my husband’s brother?’ He was simply bewildered by her 
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words and her manner. ‘ This is the lady-patroness, indeed,’ he 
thought at first. ‘She hears that I am poor and at once fancies she is 
bound to make an offer of service.’ He was touched at the same 
time by the singular kindness of her manner. 

‘Come,’ she said impatiently; ‘if you are poor, is it not your 
own fault?’ 

‘ Most bad things that happen to us come of our own fault, I 
suppose, he answered slowly. ‘I can blame no one but myself for 
anything bad that has come on me.’ 

‘I thought so; I knew that. Come, tell me honestly—do I 
not know more of you than you thought at first ?’ 

‘ Positively, I don’t know.’ 

‘Do I not know already who you are ?’ 

He seemed a little staggered at first by this remarkable home- 
thrust. But he pulled himself together, and although there was a 
higher colour on his face, he only shook his head and said with a 
smile :— 

‘T don’t think so, Mrs. Vanthorpe.’ 

‘Your name is not Fielding,’ she said abruptly. 

‘For whom on earth does she take me?’ Fielding asked of 
himself. ‘Oh, pardon me,’ he said aloud, ‘my name is Fielding ; 
I sometimes wish it were not.’ 

‘Your name is Fielding really ?’ 

‘Really and truly—what do you suppose it should be?’ He 
was much inclined to ask, ‘ What would you like it to be?’ and to 
add, ‘ Tell me, and I will call myself accordingly if it pleases you.’ 

Gabrielle felt dashed to the very ground. Her castle of cards 
had toppled down. She had made herself ridiculous in the eyes 
of an absolute stranger. There was no mistake possible as to the 
seriousness and genuineness of his reply. His face showed the 
most utter astonishment when she appealed to him about his name. 
Her fancy and her impulses had shamefully betrayed her. She 
could hardly keep the tears from rising in her eyes. 

‘Mr. Fielding,’ she said, ‘ you must see that I have allowed 
myself to become the victim of the strangest mistake; it was all 
my own doing, and I have no one to blame for it. I needn’t tell 
you what it was; I am always making impulsive mistakes ; and 
this is one of them. Will you do me two great favours: first to 
forgive the trouble I have imposed on you, and next not to try to 
guess at any explanation?’ It was part of Gabrielle’s nature to 
trust herself to anyone, and to believe that she would meet a true 
man in everybody. 

‘I saw there was a mistake,’ Fielding said, making the least of 
it purposely. ‘You thought I was this missing Vanthorpe? I 
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could wish with all my heart I were, if it could give you any 
pleasure; it would be turning a good-for-nothing existence to 
some account. I ought to have spoken out at once, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe, and then all this mistake would never have come about. 
But, to speak the truth and shame—my own absurdity, I fancied 
that you were treating me with contempt for being poor; and that 
is a sort of thing I can’t stand even from a lady.’ 

‘ See how wrong you were,’ Gabrielle said, brightening. ‘I did 
not think you were poor. On the contrary, I thought—in the 
lucid intervals when I was not occupied with that other ridiculous 
idea—I thought you were ; 

‘ Rich, perhaps? and living in Bolingbroke Place for the beauty 
of the situation and the elegance of the apartments ?’ 

‘No, not rich, perhaps, but certainly not poor ; I never thought 
of your being poor.’ 

‘ Why not, Mrs. Vanthorpe ?’ 

‘I don’t really know; you did not seem to me to have the 
manners of a poor man—you seemed too independent.’ 

He smiled. 

‘What you call independence of manner is very often only the 
‘surest. proof of poverty. It is like the Spanish beggar’s ragged 
mantle, which the more ragged it is the more proudly he draws it 
around him.’ 

‘ At all events,’ she said warmly, ‘I knew you were a gentle- 
man, and I know that still.’ 

‘ Thank heaven, bad as we are, we have not yet come to make 
it a social law that there can’t be a poor gentleman.’ 

‘Can nothing be done?’ she said simply and very gently. 
‘ You ought not to be poor; you have talents and education, any- 
one can see that. I have some friends, Mr. Fielding, who perhaps 
could do something to get a man of talent a way of showing what 
he can do. If you would only not be so very very independent— 
if you would only tell me what you can do, and allow me to speak 
to one or two friends, why, something might be done.’ The con- 
clusion of the sentence was lame, but the feeling which dictated it 
had wings. 

There was something so winning in her sweet kindly way, so 
winning in the very delicacy which made it difficult for her to 
bring her sentence to anything like a properly rounded period, that 
Fielding felt himself really growing into that mood which he had 
described to Charlton when he vowed that nothing would please 
him more than to be patronised by her. She saw his hesitation, but 
in her impulsive way guessed at its cause wrongly. 

‘Come,’ she said, taking courage as he seemed embarrassed ; ‘ I 
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can quite understand you, Mr. Fielding. You are terribly in- 
dependent, and above all things you don’t like, I dare say, taking 
a helping hand from a woman. But a woman may be a very use- 
ful and sensible friend, I can assure you. Come, I have heard 
many good things of you from Mrs. Charlton, and I owe you some 
thanks for taking the trouble to come here, and not to laugh at my 
mistake, which would have annoyed me very much. Let metry to 
serve youifIcan. Tell me what you are trying to do in London, 
and perhaps I may be able to do something to put you in the right 
way.’ 

‘You are putting me in the right way already.’ 

‘ How so, Mr. Fielding ?’ 

‘Why, simply by being so kind and taking such an interest in 
me; is that nothing?’ 

‘Oh no, that’s not much; I take an interest in so many people. 
I want to be more of a friend than that. I have taken it into 
my head that you are an artist or an author. Now, I have some 
friends who know great artists and great authors. Can’t I serve 
you in some way ?’ 

‘Will you let me think it over a little before I ask any 
favour ?’ 

‘Surely yes; I should like you to think it over.’ 

‘Then may I come and see you again, when I have thought it 
over and made up my mind ?’ 

‘I shall be pleased to see you at any time, and I feel 
greatly obliged to you for having taken my offer exactly as it was 
meant.’ 

He had grown marvellously sententious, and he seemed under 
a very cloud of embarrassment. The kinder she was, the more 
anxious he became to put off telling his Vanthorpe story. He 
went away almost immediately, and it was only after he had gone 
that Gabrielle remembered he had not told her a single word about 
the missing Vanthorpe. In truth, she felt so greatly dashed at the 
ludicrous bursting of one of her fancy bubbles, that she had not 
composure enough to remember that other conjectures well worth 
considering, probabilities well deserving of thought, remained still 
undisturbed. It was certain that Fielding had known some Van- 
thorpe, that Fielding had some objection to tell all he knew, and 
that in Fielding’s mind there was some doubt whether Vanthorpe’s 
mother would be glad or sorry if he still lived. Here surely was 
unexplained mystery enough to satisfy the most romantic young 
woman that she had something still to find out; and Gabrielle had 
allowed the one man who knew all about it to go away without ex- 
plaining a single word. ‘ What a fool he must think Iam! How 
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ridiculous I have made myself! Shall I always make myself 
ridiculous in this kind of way? Shall I never be able to control 
any impulse or to act as ordinary human beings act?’ 

Then again she consoled herself with the reflection that after 
all she had found out something that no one else had got any clue 
to—she had found a man who could tell something about the lost 
Vanthorpe, and it was only the other day that Major Leven had 
said it would be of great importance for the sake of Mrs. Leven if 
any trace of the vanished prodigal could be found. It had been 
Gabrielle’s dream to become in some way the benefactress of Mrs, 
Leven, and now who should say that after all she might not realise 
her hope by finding out the lost son, and reconciling him and her? 
Fielding’s ominous doubt as to whether the mother of the Van- 
thorpe he had known would be glad to hear that her son was living, 
may have been only because the son was poor; some mothers were 
mean and selfish like that, Gabrielle supposed; but she knew that 
Mrs. Leven was not one of these; and anyhow poverty was a 
defect that could he repaired if only the sundered mother and son 
could be brought together again. On the whole, Gabrielle thought 
_ after a while that she had some right to be reassured, and that she 
had not made such a bad morning’s work of it after all. One thing 
certain was that she must somehow contrive to see Fielding again. 
Would it do to ask Major Leven to go to him, and find out all 
about things? Oh, no, Gabrielle settled, after one or two 
moments’ reflection, that would never do. Fielding might refuse 
to be communicative if challenged in that formal way. Besides, it 
was possible, although she hoped only possible in the remotest way, 
that something had to be told which would shock Mrs. Leven to 
hear, and then how unfair and wrong to put the responsibility on 
Major Leven of keeping a secret from his wife! There was no 
way, Gabrielle convinced herself, of solving all the difficulties, but 
for her to see Fielding again, and beg him to be implicit and then 
act according to her own best judgment—in which, despite any 
recent mistakes, she still retained much confidence. 

In all perplexity or distress it was her way to seclude herself in 
the room consecrated to the memory of Albert Vanthorpe, and 
meditate there, and make it her oratory and her shrine, and seek 
for help and guidance there. She hid herself there now. But her 
mind was morbidly active that day, and her mood of quick 
awakened curiosity did not seem suited to such a place. She found 
her thoughts straying incessantly, tantalizingly, from the associa- 
tions that the room inspired, away to conjectures as to what story 
_ Fielding could have to tell, and how she could contrive decorously 
to get to confidential speech of him again, and who Fielding was, 
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and what she could do for him, and why he lived in Bolingbroke 
Place, and what he must have thought of her. It was certain that 
he was a gentleman and a man of education, she thought ; she was 
sure he must be an artist or an author; artists and authors when 
they were young were very often poor, she had heard, and lived in 
regions even less attractive than Bolingbroke Place. In the end, 
of course, they became splendid successes, those who had real merit 
in them; they wrote books that all the world read, and all the 
world ran after them, or they became. presidents. of the. Royal 
Academy. She was sure Mr. Fielding was just the man to write a 
great book, or to become President of the Royal Academy. What 
a glorious career; how sublime a life that which led to such a 
success ; what a great thing to be a man who could put his foot 
even on the lowest round of such a ladder—and for those who could 
not pretend to such a career, how glorious to be the means of lend- 
ing a helping hand in time to that struggling genius whose seraph 
flight was so often checked by poverty and friendlessness! If she 
could thus make her life sublime by assisting such a flight, how 
happy she should be! She resolved that at least she would try, 
and that no miserable feminine fear of being misunderstood should 
bar her purpose. Fielding’s very peculiarities of manner seemed 
the natural expression of the proud independent consciousness of 
genius. His every word showed that noble scorn of patronage that 
she knew must be in the soul of each true artist. ‘Can I have 
offended him? Can I have seemed as if I were trying to act the 
part of an insolent patroness to him?’ she thought in alarm and 
shame ; and then it suddenly occurred to her that these feelings were 
not exactly in harmony with the associations of that solemn sacred 
chamber, and she abased herself before Albert Vanthorpe’s memory. 
But when she was called on to see some visitor she was not sorry 
for an excuse to leave the room, She felt like a devotee who has 
for once detected himself in mere worldly cares and ambitions in 
the presence of the image of his saint. 


Cuapter XII. 
WHERE FIELDING WENT NEXT, AND NEXT. 


‘I wish I were an artist; I wish I were an author, was 
Fielding’s thought as he passed from Gabrielle’s door, all uncon- 
scious of any curious eyes following his movements. ‘I wonder 
could I write a book if I were to try; or paint a picture, or 
compose an opera? I don’t see why I shouldn’t write a book—a 
book of travels perhaps, or a novel—a sensation novel, and make 
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Bolingbroke Place the scene of some awful mystery or murder, 
It is just the spot for something of the kind. While I was doing 
it I could go and see Mrs, Vanthorpe every now and then, and take 
her opinion about it; and make her think I had no chance of 
getting anyone to publish it, except through her; and never get 
it finished ; and always have her for my patroness. I might bring 
poor Vanthorpe into it.’ 

The thought of Vanthorpe broke grimly in on the sweet tan- 
talizing whimsical fancies of the young man. There was a painful 
reality there which did not harmonise with his dream of some 
literary Penelope’s-web to be kept always going on and never 
finished under the kindly eyes of Gabrielle Vanthorpe. He lounged 
listlessly, not well knowing what he was actually doing, towards 
Kensington Gardens. On the way he passed many a house which 
he had known, and where he had been welcome in old days; and 
he feil to thinking of the old days and the inmates of this house 
and that, and whether they were alive still, and whether they 
would remember him or care to see him if they were alive. He 
began wondering too whether he had really gained much in inde- 
pendence, or experience, or strength, or soul, or anything since he 
made up his mind in his boyhood to cast in his lot with freedom 
and to have done with the respectabilities and the conventionalities. 
He had passed the same houses many a time, even since his latest 
return to London, and he had not thought about them in such a 
way, nor moralized about himself and his past career. Why was 
he moralizing and questioning now ? 

Major Leven was right. The young man in Bolingbroke Place 
was the second son of old Sir Jacob Fielding, a great city man of 
that better class out of whom no one thinks of making a Lord 
Mayor; a philanthropist who went in for every conceivable good 
cause, and also for religion and morality. Sir Jacob took the 
chair at all manner of philanthropic meetings. His cheque-book 
never failed any virtuous enterprise which was likely to be 
noticed in the newspapers or to attract the attention of any princely 
or even ducal person. He was a thoroughly good man in the 
narrow and what we may call the vulgar sense. He honestly 
believed that the whole duty of humanity was to be respectable. 
A once strange product of our curious civilisation, a product now 
grown too common to attract attention or to call for any comment, 
is that respectability which has nothing to do with any of the 
positive virtues of manhood, but accomplishes its mission and earns 
its title by allowing its name to be put down on a committee- 
list, and signing away by cheque sums of money which it never 
misses. 
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When Jacob Fielding was young, he married a woman who 
was not handsome, but who hada fortune. She had one son whom 
he called Wilberforce Fielding, and she died soon after. Many 
years passed away, and Jacob, who was now Sir Jacob with a 
paronet’s title given in reward of his philanthropic cheques, married 
Miss Selbridge, a young and pretty woman of good family who had 
no money and whose people talked her into the match. It suited 
them to have her married to this very rich and highly respectable 
man; and it suited him, for it gave him at least a sort of left- 
handed connexion with the better society of London. But it did 
not suit the poor young woman at all. For she had not only a 
warm heart but an artistic sort of nature which found Sir Jacob’s 
home heavy and dull; and she had a considerable amount of 
humour which enabled her to see its ludicrous side rather too 
clearly. She had one child, the boy whom, in her despite, Sir 
Jacob would call Clarkson, after one of the heroes of Sir Jacob’s 
own youth ; and it was not long before Clarkson’s mother died and 
left her child to be brought up by Sir Jacob. The young Clarkson 
never gave satisfaction. He had a great deal of his mother’s 
nature in him, to begin with ; and almost from his very childhood 
he had got it somehow into his head that she had been the victim 
of some kind of harsh treatment. This was decidedly a mistake. 
She had always been treated well by Sir Jacob; the only wrong 
done to her being that she was provided with a wealthy match 
which many other girls, even of family better than hers, would 
have jumped at. But then she was not like most other girls, and 
her son turned out not to be like most other young men. He 
seemed from the first to resent his name and his position. He 
hated to be called Clarkson; he did not believe in his father’s 
philanthropy. His brother was too old to be anything like a 
companion to him. A pious tutor to whom he was assigned for a 
time deplored the fatal fact that what he called a dreadful modern 
spirit of analysis had taken possession of Clarkson’s mind, which 
led him to hold nothing sacred from inquiry. Withal he was im- 
perturbably good-humoured. He would not go to either of the 
great universities. He insisted that the universities destroyed all 
the fresh manhood of thought; and to Sir Jacob’s mind there 
could be nothing respectable which had not that hall-mark of the 
universities denied to his own dissenting younger days. So Clark- 
son went first to Heidelberg, where he learned Pessimism, and then 
to Paris, where he took to the Latin Quarter a good deal; and when 
he came home he made fun openly of his father’s guests, and tried 
to rouse his elder brother into mutiny against the respectabilities, 
like himself. He declined to go to church on the Sunday when 
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they were in the country ; for Sir Jacob had long conformed to the 
Establishment; and at last he left his father’s house altogether, 
There was no quarrel, at least on his part. He was as sweet- 
tempered as he was unmanageable. He merely said that the kind 
of life his father and brother were leading was stifling him, and 
that he could not stand any more of it. 

Sir Jacob was not sorry on the whole when his younger son was 
fairly gone. The elder son promised to become a very reputable 
head of a rising county family in time; and the younger was 
always making fun of what he politely called playing at aristocracy. 
These unseemly jests of his were made all the less welcome by the 
fact that any manner of connexion the Fieldings might have with 
aristocracy came from this irreverent Clarkson’s mother. In many 
ways it was a relief to the household in town and country when Clark- 
son was gone. He admired nothing that his father really admired, 
and that his elder brother was willing for the credit of the family 
to take on trust. He made caricatures of the paintings by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; he was always insinuating that the antique 
family furniture was bought brand-new in Tottenham Court Road ; 
he laughed at a supposed Raphael. which it ought to have been an 

‘article of faith to accept as genuine ; en he did not care about 
Zachary Macaulay. 

Once or twice at long inpenviale the good-humoured prodigal 
returned to London. But he did not visit his father or his brother; 
and they did not even know of his having been so near to them. 
He lived where he pleased and as he pleased. He was fond of 
quoting a line from Savage Landor, about one who ‘ warmed 
both hands before the fire of life.’ This was evidently what he 
believed himself to be doing. He liked the ups and downs of life; 
he found a certain interest in receiving fortune’s buffets as well as 
her rewards. He was free and happy. He was thousands of miles 
away from London when he heard of his father’s death, and it was 
very old news when the tidings reached him. Then he was stricken 
with a sudden and a deep penitence. His emotional generous 
nature drove him into repentance. He had had some strokes of 
surprising good luck in one of the many speculations into which 
he successively flung himself in the American States; but he threw 
up the occupation and hurried home, not particularly knowing 
what he wanted there. On returning to London ‘he hastened to 
his father’s house, no doubt with some thoughts on the way of that 
other penitent who once came back to the house of his father. At 
the very door he saw his brother, Sir Wilberforce Fielding, mount- 
ing his horse for a ride in the park. Sir Wilberforce looked at 
him, but did not recognise him ; had not even, it was evident, any 
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faint suspicion of ever having seen him before. Sir Wilberforce 
looked healthy, rosy, and very happy. The returned prodigal 
thought his own lamentations and repentances would have seemed 
ridiculously out of place under such circumstances. He allowed 
his brother to mount his horse and ride away undisturbed. He 
felt very much of a stranger in London then. Still, he thought as 
he was there he might as well stay for a little and see how his 
brother got on, and whether he was a person at all likely to be 
touched by a fraternal reconciliation. He went, seeking meanwhile 
for new sensations, in quest of some odd and interesting spot 
wherein to establish himself for the moment. Chance took him 
to Bolingbroke Place. 

He followed his whim, as he had always done thus far, and 
settled there as a lodger with the other lodgers. The house looked 
grim and phantom-haunted, and he thought there ought to be 
legends there, and odd people and adventures. He loved his 
fellow-man, not indeed in the philanthropist’s sense, although he 
was always ready to do a good turn for anyone, but in the sense 
that he liked to talk to any sort of fellow-man or woman, and to 
be for the moment hail-fellow-well-met with the same. He had 
‘run’ life, as the Americans say, on that principle everywhere, and 
he had found delight in it. He did not see why he might not find 
some gratification in Bolingbroke Place too. He soon came to 
know its inmates and to be fond of them in a certain sense. He 
really had a strong liking for ‘dear old Lefussis,’ even while he 
laughed at him; he thought Janet the best creature in petticoats 
he had ever known; and he was interested in the blended clever- 
ness and shortsightedness, the vanity, the ill-humours and the 
aspirations of Robert Charlton. He would, however, probably soon 
have had enough of all this and have left the place and gone 
somewhere else, possibly out of London altogether, but for the 
curious chance that threw in his way a young and handsome 
woman who bore the name of Vanthorpe. That name had some 
associations for him; and he was at once compelled to look with 
interest on the woman who bore it. Among all his varied experi- 
ences, he had never yet been really in love. 


Robert Charlton had never before had to do with a thoroughly 
purposeless man. Such a personage it seemed to him he had 
undertaken to watch and to study when he set himself to follow the 
mysterious Fielding. Charlton’s life had been narrow and mono- 
tonous to an almost incredible degree. He had hardly any 
acquaintances, and no friends, He had always been working hard, 
and had seen those around him, men and women, working hard 
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too for dear life. It was bewildering to him now beyond measure 
to notice the movements of Fielding, who, on this trying day, seemed 
absolutely not to know what todo with himself. Charlton had 
made up his mind that there must be something wrong about 
Fielding, and that a clue would be got toa discovery by watching 
him for a whole day and seeing where he went and what he did. 
So he watched Fielding into Kensington Gardens, where the idle 
young man sat by the Round Pond for at least two mortal hours, 
apparently doing nothing but lazily watching the ripples of the 
pool and the sportings of the water-fowl. At last Fielding got up; 
and Robert, welcoming any change, made haste to follow at a safe 
distance. But Fielding had not gone far before he stretched him- 
self out on a seat and occupied himself in looking up at the trees 
and the faint blue of the spring sky. Charlton’s life had been all 
too dull and narrow to allow him to cultivate any taste for grass 
and trees and skies; and the delicious sense of spring borne in 
that day on others by the soft west wind had no influence on him, 
Another hour went away in this fashion. Then Fielding got up 
and strode away as one who has made up his mind to do something. 
So indeed he had. It was not all idleness which had held him by 
‘the pond and under the trees; he was really thinking something 
out and making up his mind. He crossed rapidly the range of 
parks between Oxford Street and Great George Street, and he 
made for Westminster Bridge. It cost Robert Charlton some 
trouble to keep up with the tall young man, who seemed now as 
eager to get on as he had appeared anxious to kill time by idleness 
before. Across the bridge he went and pierced far into the south 
side. At last he came to a rather pretty-looking row or terrace of 
small houses, railed off from the rest of the street. There Fielding 
went up to a door, and knocked. He only remained a few minutes. 
He did not go in. Evidently, Charlton thought, the person he 
sought was not at home. Fielding strode on to Kennington Park, 
whither too Robert followed him; and there was another long 
lounge on a seat. Up again, and back to the house in the terrace. 
The same result apparently. Then Fielding went rapidly north- 
ward again. He was not going to wait any longer for the person 
in the terrace, Charlton thought. Robert lingered long enough to 
take mental note of the number of the house, and then followed. 
He came in sight of Fielding as the latter was crossing West- 
minster Bridge. He followed him into the Pall Mall region, and 
there Fielding turned into a French restawrant. Charlton was 
tired and very hungry, and would fain have had a morsel to eat, 
and he became savage in his heart with Fielding for entering 
the restaurant. That was another of Fielding’s offences, But 
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Charlton would not turn in anywhere for anything to eat, or give 
up the chase so soon, although it was now late in the evening and 
dark. He hung about weary and dispirited to the lowest degree, 
until, after what seemed to him an almost unending time, Fielding 
came out. Again he made for the south side, and Charlton felt a 
glow of new vital power at the encouraging conviction that there 
really was some business of surpassing importance drawing Fielding 
to the house in the terrace. With fresh vigour he followed the chase. 
The same house ; the same result. As Fielding left the door for 
the third time it occurred to Charlton that he might do something 
better now than merely follow him. When Fielding had disap- 
peared he went boldly up to the house and knocked, and asked the 
servant who opened the door if Mr. Stephens—he took the first 
name that occurred to him—had been there that day? She didn’t 
know, the girl said civilly; a gentleman had called three times, 
but she didn’t know what his name was; she had not been living 
there long; he came to see Mrs. Clarkson, and Mrs. Clarkson 
weren’t at home. He was coming again to-morrow. Robert said 
something about an appointment there to meet Mr. Stephens; but 
he supposed he had mistaken the hour. Did the gentleman who 
called three times ask for him-—Mr. Green ?—Robert’s invention 
was taxed for a second name on the spur of the moment. No; the 
gentleman only asked for Mrs. Clarkson. Charlton thanked her for 
her civility and hurried away. He did not succeed in recovering 
the track of Fielding any more that evening, but he thought he 
had got at the beginning of a discovery of some kind. He did 
not fail to remember that some of the letters he had seen in 
Fielding’s room were addressed to the name of Clarkson. It was 
evident that Fielding had sometimes passed by the name of 
Clarkson; and now he was paying three hasty and seemingly 
anxious visits in one day at the house of a person described as 
Mrs, Clarkson. Robert had read with keen interest in the papers 
about men carrying on brilliant and successful swindles by passing 
off under different names in different parts of England, and having 
the assistance of women confederates equally disguised. Why 
should not this be some instance of the kind? He was convinced 
that there was some mystery or other connected with that house on 
the Surrey side, and that he had come upon the track of it. In 
all the varied workings of conjecture in the human mind we do 
not know that there is any authentic record of anybody having 
reason to believe that anybody else is engaged in concealing some- 
thing, and even for a moment supposing that the concealment has 
a worthy motive. It ought not to take much observation of life, 
one would think, to teach us that there are men and women who 
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do sometimes make secrets of what it would only be to their credit 
to have known. Charlton had in any case a suspicious nature, 
made more suspicious by his almost solitary, brooding, and un- 
healthy life. He was not likely to think that there could be any 
mystery connected with the house on the south side, the discovery of 
which would not be to the discredit and the confusion of Fielding, 

He felt elate at first because he had got on the path to some 
mystery. The elation lasted him while he was taking a poor and 
hasty dinner in a small chop-house near Westminster Bridge, but 
as he sat there alone, in the dim light of the mean public-room 
after his meal, he began to think of how late it was, and how he 
had squandered a whole day from the work that in general he loved, 
and he wondered what Janet would think of his long absence. He 
thought of the possibility of Fielding arriving at Bolingbroke 
Place before him, and seeing Janet and hearing from her unsus- 
pecting lips some expressions of amazement and alarm at his long 
absence. Then he thought of the kind of business to which he 
had given up so many hours, and how hideously unlike it was to 
anything he would once have pictured as the fitting occupation of 
one who aspired to be successful and distinguished, and he began 
‘to feel miserably humiliated. He began to think with a kind of 
horror that he must now henceforth sink down and down. He 
could not make up his mind for a long time to go home; he shrank 
from meeting Janet face to face. He wandered through lonely 
streets and hung over gloomy bridges, and gazed into sad waters, 
until suddenly the moon rose and made the river look bright, and 
he found the brightness unbearable and fled from it. 

Janet was accustomed to go to bed early and leave her husband 
sitting up. She usually arranged a small supper for him, and then 
took herself off at some seemly hour, leaving him to outwatch the 
Bear if he felt inclined. It seemed to her only the proper and 
natural thing that a scholar, as she firmly believed her husband to 
be, should sit up to a late hour and read, unvexed by woman’s 
chatter. But then, when she went to bed, Robert was always in the 
sitting-room, and there was the genial sense of his presence and 
his nearness. She could see his lamp full on, or at least could 
catch its light streaming into the room where she lay; and it was 
an assurance that her husband was near and was, one might say, 
keeping her company. More than once when she could not sleep 
she had glided softly out of bed and crept to the door of the room, 
and looked in upon him as he read or worked, and she felt happy 
because he was there and she could look on him. But this night 
Robert had not come home, and that was a strange thing to her. 
She had not seen him since the forenoon, and then his manner 
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was strange and hard and she did not understand him. The spell 
that Mrs. Vanthorpe was to work had clearly not begun to operate 
yet; but Robert and she were to spend an evening soon again 
with Mrs. Vanthorpe, and then, perhaps, something might 
come of it. So far, almost everything was unsatisfactory. 
Robert had never been out from his dinner before without 
Janet’s knowing in advance that he was to be absent, and he 
had never been so late. She remained up beyond her usual 
time, and then she thought she had better go to bed lest Robert 
should be angry. So she made for him a very neat little supper 
out of the dinner that had been prepared in vain; and she 
wrote on a scrap of paper the not perhaps wholly coherent words, 
‘With Janet’s love I’m gone to bed,’ and so left the room. She 
spent a long time undressing and arranging her hair, the beautiful 
hair which it used to delight Robert so often to see her unfold and 
let loose around her shoulders, and which now she was arranging 
for the gratification of no one. At last, when she had protracted 
the process to the utmost reasonable limits, she went to bed and 
for a while lay awake, looking out on the light of the lamp in the 
sitting-room as it shone through her doorway. For she had lowered 
Robert’s lamp, and she knew that the moment he came in he would 
turn it more fully on; and then, even if she had fallen asleep in 
the mean time, she would know the moment she opened her eyes 
again if he had come home. Often she closed her eyes and tried 
to make believe to herself that she was sleeping, and then opened 
them again in the hope that she might be gladdened by the stronger 
light, and she was each time disappointed. At last she really did 
fall asleep, and slept for at least two hours. 

On first reawaking she forgot for the moment that Robert was 
not with her. Then, as consciousness began to struggle against 
lingering sleep, she thought he must be in the sitting-room ; and 
then she became aware that the light was still low. She jumped 
out of bed, and, undressed as she was, ran into the sitting-room. 
The light was still low; Robert was not there. The little meal 
she had set out for him looked dismally full of ghastly suggestion 
as it lay there lonely and untasted. She looked at the little clock 
over the chimney-piece which Robert himself had tinkered at until 
he made it a very marvel of correct time-keeping, and she found that 
it was nearly half-past one. Then a reassuring thought occurred 
to her. Nothing was more likely than that her husband, when 
returning home, had seen Mr. Fielding’s light burning in his room 
and gone in, and that they were now sitting together talking. 
The idea reassured her, but she was longing to be convinced that 
it was the truth. She feared her husband would be angry if she 
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seemed in any way to be looking after his movements; and yet 
she could not remain in the condition of uncertainty which then 
tormented her. She thought she would go out on the corridor 
and listen, and perhaps hear their voices—Mr. Fielding often 
talked out in a very loud pleasant sort of way; and if she did hear 
them she would go back to bed contented. She opened her 
door and crept out cautiously on the landing, a little astonished at 
first to find that the stairs were quite bright in the moonlight. 
She heard nothing, and so she went down a few more of the stairs 
and listened. When she came to the first lobby on her way down, 
the full moon suddenly looked in upon her through a window, and 
Janet was almost as much startled as if some ghost had appeared 
and turned the pale light of its wan eyes upon her. The little 
start, however, reminded her of other possibilities, and she thought 
she had better go no lower down then, for it would never do if 
Mr. Fielding or any other of the lodgers were to come upon her 
and see her in her night-dress. She hurried back to her room 
and put on clothes enough to make a colourable presentation of 
being fully dressed, and then softly went down the stairs again. 

She stopped at Fielding’s door in much trepidation. She 

‘listened, but for a time she could hear no sound except the quick 
beating of her heart. There was certainly a light inside, for she 
could see it streaming out under the door, but she could hear no 
voices. She was all trembling, and in her agitation she caught 
the handle of the door and it rattled loudly, and she heard some 
one start up inside. Her terror became unbearable. She was 
longing to fly from the spot and run madly up the stairs, but she 
could not move. At that moment the street door opened and her 
husband entered ; and, in the same instant, the other door opened 
as well and Fielding stood before her. 

‘ Janet!’ Charlton cried, and his face became white and he 
caught her fiercely by the arm. 

‘Hullo, what are you two doing here?’ Fielding said, not yet 
understanding the scene in the least. 

‘Oh, Robert, I was only looking for you; I thought you were 
here,’ Janet moaned as she looked in terror into her husband’s face 
and tried to twist herself from the tight clutch of his hand. 

‘I say, Charlton, take. care,’ Fielding said; ‘you are hurting 
your wife. What are you about,man? Let go her arm.’ At 
the same time Fielding put his hand on Charlton’s shoulder. 
Charlton flung his wife from him and struck at Fielding wildly. 
Fielding put up his arm and stopped the blow. 

‘Oh, Mr. Fielding, don’t mind him; oh, pray, pray don’t!’ 
Janet supplicated, ‘He doesn’t mean it; he doesn’t know what 
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he is doing.’ Charlton, a little flushed at the consequences of his 
passionate outbreak, had fallen back a little, and seemed as if he 
were standing on the defensive. 

‘I believe he doesn’t, indeed,’ said Fielding. ‘* Don’t be afraid, 
Janet; I shan’t harm him. Look here, Charlton: hit one of your 
own size next, will you, there’s a good fellow? Only Janet came 
between, I might have done you some harm, and I should have 
been sorry afterwards. And now will you tell me, if you are not 
mad or drunk, or mad and drunk, what this is all about ?’ 

‘I only came to see if you were there, Robert ; that was all, 
indeed,’ Janet pleaded piteously, looking up to Charlton, whose 
arm she held, with eyes in which simple truth shone yet more than 
even terror. Charlton had collected his senses now, and was quite 
satisfied in his own mind that she was speaking the truth. 

‘Well,’ Fielding asked again, ‘what is it all about? Have 
you been drinking more than was good for you, Charlton ?’ 

He spoke with a certain sternness now that made Janet again 
move between him and her husband. 

‘It was all a mistake, Fielding,’ Charlton said at last, gasping 
for breath ; ‘I haven’t been drinking, but I came in suddenly and 
I couldn’t imagine what Janet wanted here.’ 

‘What a cad you make of yourself!’ Fielding said composedly. 
‘I begin to think now that a kicking would have done you good. 
I am almost sorry I didn’t follow my first impulse; if you had 
been a stronger man I would have done it.’ 

‘I was in the wrong, Fielding; I admit it; I can only say 
that I am sorry and that I apologise.’ 

‘Apologise to your wife,’ Fielding said; ‘you owe her an 
apology. When I ask you to apologise to me, you can doso. I 
have to apologise to you, Mrs. Charlton, for bursting out on you 
so suddenly and frightening you. I didn’t know who was there; I 
heard some noises, and I have had an odd suspicion lately that 
people have been coming into my room. I am afraid I frightened 
you, and I ask you to forgive me.’ 

He looked handsome and brave and genial, and very like a 
gentleman then indeed. He must have appeared, even in loyal 
Janet’s eyes, something of a contrast to Robert Charlton, who 
seemed small, cowering, and confused, and at the same time malign. 
Fielding bowed to Janet and went into his room, and the dejected 
pair were left to make their way up the silent stairs by the light 
of the moon,{the sudden intrusion of whose great white face had 
so much alarmed Janet. 

‘I oughtn’t to have gone down, Robert,’ she began, when they 
had got into their room ; ‘I know I oughtn’t, and it was all my 
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fault. Only for me this would not have happened; but I did not 
know where you were, and ‘I was frightened, and I thought perhaps 
you might be with Mr. Fielding in his room as you are sometimes, 
you know; and so I went down, and then f 

The poor little beauty was really alarmed. She did not know 
what strange mood might show itself in her husband. Perhaps 
the mood she least expected was that which showed itself. Charlton 
sat down wearily, and seemed hardly to be listening to what she 
was saying. At last he lifted his head and spoke to her but with- 
out looking at her. 

‘It isn’t any matter, Janet; I mean, I don’t blame you; it was 
all my fault : I don’t well know what I was thinking of when I saw 
you andsaw him. Go to bed, dear, now; that’s a good girl; go to 
bed, Janet.’ 

‘I have kept your supper for you; it is your dinner, in fact,’ 
Janet said, trying to look cheerful, and to put off leaving him. 
She longed now to throw her arms round him and kiss him, so 
dejected and deserted did he seem. 

‘ Thank you, Janet—thank you. You saw how he treated me ?’ 
he said, changing his tone and suddenly looking up. 

‘Well, Robert dear, you know you lost your temper, and you 
were very wild, and Mr. Fielding is tall and strong.’ 

Janet would have said, if she could see her way to it, that 
Fielding, being attacked without rhyme or reason by her husband, 
had according to her feminine idea behaved with wonderful for- 
bearance in not employing his superior strength at once against 
his assailant. But although she never could quite get at the man’s 
point of view for most things she had a sort of suspicion that 
Robert would not care to hear much about forbearance of this kind. 
Still, it-did seem to her that it was altogether Robert who had 
treated Mr. Fielding badly, not Mr. Fielding who had thus treated 
Robert. 

‘He didn’t strike at me in return; you saw that ?’ 

‘Yes, I saw that, of course,’ Janet said eagerly, rejoicing in the 
belief that her husband was after all looking at the thing in the 
right light, and about to launch into a panegyric on Fielding’s 
magnanimity. 

‘Yes, of course you saw it,’ Charlton said bitterly; ‘and you 
heard too that he wouldn’t receive an apology from me? You 
know why, I suppose ?’ 

* Because he knew you didn’t mean anything, Robert—’ 

‘Because he considers me a cad; because he looks on me as 
beneath his notice, because I am not strong enough for him to 
strike, nor enough of a gentleman to be asked for an apology! Ob 
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yes, he thinks to degrade me in my own eyes and—and in your 
eyes, I dare say—yes, I dare say in your eyes— 

‘Oh, Robert :’ and Janet attempted a caress of assurance that 
nothing could degrade him in her eyes. If she had said that no 
one but himself could do it, and hardly even he, it would have been 
only a truthful expression of the poor soul’s loyalty. He put away 
the caress. 

‘Yes; it was done to degrade me in—everybody’s eyes; I dare 
say he will tell it to—everybody. How can I look—anybody in the 
face again?’ 

‘But, Robert, who will know? There was nobody there; the 
people in the house were all in bed—’ 

‘I wasn’t thinking of the people in the house,’ he caught her 
up almost fiercely. His quiet and broken mood seemed to be 
passing away. 

Janet could do anything but restrain herself from trying to put 
things right where so useful an operation seemed to be within her 
power. She said in a soothing tone :— 

‘But, Robert, we don’t know anybody out of the house except 
my aunt, and Mrs. Vanthorpe—and Mrs. Vanthorpe wouldn’t care, 
you know, even if she did hear of it—which she won't.’ 

‘Who is he,’ Charlton said, jumping up, ‘to give himself airs, 
I should like to know, and put on the ways of a gentleman, and 
think he has a right to call on people, on an equality, and not like 
me, taking orders for work? Who is he that has a right to degrade 
a man as good as himself in the eyes of—of people? Tl find out 
what he is—I’ll show the world what he is. I’m on histrack; Ill 
not fail, that I can tell him. I'll take down the pride of my 
gentleman. I have not had my suspicions for nothing. I’m glad 
Istruck him. He can’t deny that. Go to bed, Janet, it’s no fault of 
yours. You are a good girl, much too good—never mind, only go 
to bed just now.’ 

Poor Janet could do nothing but creep to bed and feel very 
miserable. She did not go to sleep, but lay wondering why things 
all seemed to turn out so unpleasantly. She was uneasy about 
Robert’s change of moods, and once she stole out of bed and 
peeped into the room where he sat. He had his head in his hands, 
and he was crying; positively crying, like a child or a woman. 
Never in her life had Janet before thought of the possibility of a 
man crying for anything but perhaps the death of some one he 
loved. She ran to her husband and flung herself on the ground at 
his knees and clasped him in her arms, and begged of him in 
sobbing tones to tell her what was the matter. 

‘The matter is,’ he said at last, ‘that I am a fool, Janet, and 
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not like myself to-night. I ought to apologise to you for putting 
you out so, and I do apologise, Janet. You won’t refuse to accept 
my apology, will you ?’ 

They had no more trouble for that night ; but Gabrieile Van. 
thorpe’s spell did not seem thus far to be working with great 
success for the happiness of the Charltons. 


(Zo be continued.) 





